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“Unum Corpus sumus in Christo.’ 


THE WORLD’S 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(British Organization) 
19 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.I 





The Universal Week of Prayer 
JANUARY 3rd to 10th, 1943 


Arrangement of Local United Meetings 


The following suggestions concerning local arrangements for the 
observance of the Universal Week of Prayer reply to enquiries often 
received at Headquarters. If followed, the suggestions should lead to 
successful united meetings throughout the Week. 


(1) The Week of Prayer, which is international and interdenomina- 
tional, is annually observed throughout the first complete week (com- 
mencing with Sunday) of each new year. This arrangement is universal. 


(2) It was originated by and has been organized under the auspices of 
the World’s Evangelical Alliance for ninety-seven years without a break... 


(3) Reserve a meeting centre where Christians of all Churches can 
meet as ‘ one Body in Christ Jesus’ for united Prayer and Intercession. 
In some places local Church unity enables the meetings to be arranged 
in Churches, there being interchange of pulpits and a united Communion 
Service. Urge the use also of the daily topics for Prayer at home in 
private, and family Prayer. 


(4) The meetings, as a rule, should not exceed one hour, commencing 
and ending punctually. The main duty of the Chairman should be to 
encourage short, pointed petitions, following the daily topics for Prayer, 
which should be indicated to the Meeting. The largest possible amount 
of time should be spent in Prayer. If there is an address it should be 
strictly limited to ten or fifteen minutes, and bear upon the universal 
subject for the day. Let everything be hearty. Choose bright and suit- 
able hymns. 


(5) Thankofferings are usually taken, a suitable announcement being 
made at each meeting. It is asked that these gifts may be allocated and 
forwarded to the World’s Evangelical Alliance to aid the heavy expenses 
of organizing the Universal Week of Prayer throughout the World, and 
the missionary interests of the Alliance, which include grants for trans- 
lating and printing the programme in many languages. Appeal is made 
to all who organize the Week of Prayer in local centres at home or abroad 
to assist the Alliance by arranging as requested, also by forwarding, 
with the thankoffering, a report of local meetings held as soon after the 
Week of Prayer as possible. 





All communications should be addressed to the General Secretary, 
World’s Evangelical Alliance, 19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. Cheques, 
Postal Orders, etc., payable to the ‘ World’s Evangelical Alliance ’ and 
crossed ‘ Barclay’s Bank, Bloomsbury.’ 

Telephone : MUSEUM 0019 
Telegraphic Address : ‘Christendom, Westcent, London.’ 
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HE articles in the Asiatic Revizw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revizw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, Sir William Shenton, 
Dr H. J. van Mook, Dr W. W. Yen, and Mr Laurence Binyon. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
Sir Robert Holland, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr G. C. §. Corea, 
Mr Archer Cust, Mr M. T. Dawe, Mr G. E. Cator, and 


Sir Lewis Fermor. 
On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 


appeared recently : Dr Cecile Rothe, J. S. Furnivall, Dr Hart, 
and Dr M. van Blankenstein. 
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HIS absorbing booklet tells 

of an experience that is 
given to few missionaries — to 
live as a Tibetan in a primitive 
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to bring the Gospel Message to 
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INDIAN CHRISTIAN WOMEN 
HELP INDIA’S WAR EFFORT 


The Christian Women of India are making a great contribution to the 
cause of the United Nations. 


Christian Hospitals are training nurses for the Emergency Nursing 
Service under the Red Cross. 


Christian Schools are raising funds and making useful articles for Army 
Comforts and the Red Cross. 


Many teachers and workers are being trained in First-Aid and other 
A.R.P. work. 


Prayer is offered daily for the Victory of Righteousness. 
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made possible through the help of such Missions as 
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East China, in Bengal among 
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100 YEARS OF 
MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Edinburgh Medical 
Missionary Society 


founded in 1841 still carries on its 
work of (1) Training students as fully 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over 
300 have been helped to go out under 
the different Missionary Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 
to the Church Missionary Society; 69 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these 
formerly United Free Church of Scot- 
land); 19 to the English Presbyterian 
Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian 
Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission ; 
13 to the E.M.M.S.: and 68 to various 
others. The number of students at 
present in training is 22. 
(2) Runs a Home Mission in Edinbu A 
where these students work: and (3) 
Maintains a Hospital in Nazareth and 
Damascus. Will you help to send 
Ambassadors of Love and Peace 
throughout this troubled world? 


Office : 
56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8 
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An Argument from 


* 
Two letters recently received at the Bible House refer to the influence of the Hausa Bibie:— 
From Nigeria : 
“We thank God for the Hausa Bible, and from the time of its arrival we see a great move 
forward in the spiritual life of the Church and in the increase in the number of Christians.’ 
From a Missionary on Furlough : 


“You may be interested to know that there is a real seeking after God's Word by many 
of the young men in the tribe we were among. They willingly save up what to them é 
two weeks’ wages, in order to buy a Hausa Bible. Although there is no white 
missionary resident in the district while we are away, we are not afraid to leave them, 
because they have God’s living Word.’ 


These things are happening through the circulation of the Hausa Bible in 
Nigeria. How immense, then, must be the power of the Book circulated 
through the world in many tongues! 


Will you share in this work ? 
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THE FUTURE OF THE MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 


HE urge to prepare ‘blue-prints’ has been succeeded in man 

sober and respectable minds by a nervous horror of suc 
things. There is place for a proper appreciation of the revolutionary 
character of our time, and for a consequent reluctance to commit 
ourselves to a form of ‘planning’ which presumes a detailed know- 
ledge of the shape of things to come which no living being can 
ossess. Yet the pendulum may swing too far, and it will be nothing 
than a tragedy if we allow a sense of the difficulties which now, 
as always, attend upon the effort to think into the future to prevent 

us from making the attempt. 

‘Planning’ means an attempt to relate principles to concrete 
| circumstances and conditions. But these circumstances are of two 
kinds. There are those which are wholly concrete and individual: 
| for example, the precise way in which the present world war ends, 
_ and the balance of forces among the powers, must to some extent, 
though not entirely, dictate the shape of the political plans which 

| follow the fighting. Similarly, in the sphere of missionary planning 

| with which we are concerned, many plans cannot be made until we 

_ know, as we now do not and cannot know, what will be the con- 

' dition of certain countries—whether ravaged by war or not, whether 

m@ =self-governing or not—and until we know more about the financial 
'm™ competence of the hitherto ‘sending’ countries, and many other 
™@ matters as well. But there is another type of circumstance and 
condition of which we know a great deal. So vast a phenomenon as 

' a world war is the result of deep movements among the peoples; 
_ though its detailed results cannot be foretold, it is possible to under- 
stand something of the powerful tendencies in world life some of 
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which are accentuated by the war and others created by it. In this 
realm there is a duty to try to ‘discern the signs of the times’. If the 
effort is undertaken in a vain and proud belief in human competence 
to mould the world aright, it will be futile and dangerous. If it 
proceeds from the belief that part at least of the Divine counsel is 
revealed in the mighty march of events, and that in studying the 
tendencies of human affairs we are waiting upon the will of God, 
it will be of real value. It does not matter whether prophecies turn 
out to be false and sketch plans have to be scrapped; what matters 
most of all is that we should cultivate the alert and watching 
mind, being ready not only to think and plan but to wait and 
receive. 

Let us, then, begin by looking at the field of secular events. I 
suggest four considerations as of prime importance from the stand- 
point of the world-wide missionary movement. First, the degree of 
moral and material chaos which will be found in most, if not all, 
countries; second, the measure of international planning, both 
political and economic, likely to be enforced by the United Nations 
as the basis of a better international order; third, the likelihood of 
an intensified nationalism in eastern countries; and fourth, new 

roblems in Africa as African consciousness develops and the need 
or more advanced political and economic programmes in Africa is 
accepted by colonial powers and by international authority. 

The bearing of the profound moral chaos of humanity upon the 
central evangelistic purpose of missions needs separate consideration. 
But it would be wrong to minimize the effect of widespread material 
chaos upon the common mind. It will be the principal fact of which 
the mass of humanity will be aware. The gravity and extent of it 
will make necessary far-reaching plans for remedial action both on 
the part of states and of private bodies and corporations and also 
internationally. Multitudes of men and women will be needed both 
in the service of the state and in that of private bodies. New avenues 
of service may open up. The necessity of re-building when all has 
been destroyed may make possible radical change which would have 
been impossible but for the destruction. (We already observe this 
in Britain in respect of post-war building plans, and the chances of 
combined action by the churches such as to surpass any pre-war 
possibilities are fairly good.) We ought therefore to set against the 
numbness of spirit which a prolonged war with its agony and horror 
leaves behind it, the probability that radical action in the sphere of 
material re-building and service will accustom men and women to 
thinking in terms of considerable and radical change, for the most 
inescapable changes will be those which are most visible, namely, 
those in the material sphere. 

Again, international planning is certain if there is to be any 
hope of rising from the slough into which many nations will have 
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fallen. Already plans are being made by the United Nations for 
feeding the populations and for setting the wheels of industry in 
motion again. How far these plans will go depends on the length of 
the war and the ravages it makes; but it is surely a cautious estimate 
which would expect the larger part of the economic life of the world 
to be affected by the new international planning to which we are 
committed. This may have a broadly beneficial effect upon the 
psychological climate, for it may bring about the widespread accept- 
ance of the idea of the state as existing for the ends of service, as 
well as a new and intimate consciousness of the inter-dependence 
of the nations. But those who see national planning rather couleur 
de rose ought to remember that the dangers of the totalitarian state 
do not arise from the sins of certain Fiihrers alone, but are connected 
with the vast powers of the modern state using modern techniques 
of government. It is therefore always possible that a widely con- 
ceived system of international planning with adequate force behind 
it might issue in new tyrannies, not less tyrannical because they 
would be in form supra-national. ; 

Of the increase in nationalist feeling among the great peoples of 
the East there can surely be little doubt. What will be the mood of a 
beaten Japan? Disillusionment, no doubt, and perhaps a turning to 
those more liberal voices which mildly dissuaded her from her 
recent suicidal policies, but one can hardly imagine Japan ceasing 
to be nationalist. China, whether or not those are right who doubt 
her ability to preserve the present unity when the strain of war is 
removed, will be the great commanding figure of the Far East, and 
all policies will be accommodated to that fact, just as they were 
accommodated to the decisive emergence of Japan into the ranks of 
the ‘great powers’. India is both more nationalist and more divided 
to-day than she has ever been, but no one will calculate on anything 
else but a keenly nationalist India, whatever obstacles her leaders 
may set in the way of her achieving her independence. The Arabic- 
speaking world presents an enigma, swayed as it is by both Islamic 
sentiment and national feeling, but here also it is likely that the 
og will be mainly nationalist. 

frica can hardly be subsumed under such categories as ‘national- 

ism’, for what is growing up there is a racial rather than a national 
consciousness. But alongside of that growing African feeling, so 
powerfully stimulated by African participation in the war, is the 
awareness on the part of colonial powers, and of non-colonial powers 
that watch them, of the absolute necessity of giving to the develop- 
ment of the resources of Africa and to the welfare of her people a 
new measure of energy and imagination, coupled with a clear 
policy that will lead towards self-government. 

In the light of such glimpses of the future order, what lessons 
for missionary policy appear? 
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The missionary movement is that aspect of the world-wide 
Christian community which is concerned with the evangelization of 
the world. It is here that we must begin. No doubt it will be urged 
that the ‘so-called Christian West’, having finally discredited itself 
in the eyes of the rest of the world, should desist from evangelistic 
effort, and there would be force in this were it true either that the 
object of missionary effort has been to preach western civilization, 
or that it is the western peoples who alone are concerned. But both 
these propositions are foolish. It is the Word of God, not the virtues 
of Europe and America, which the missionary movement, with all 
its faults, has proclaimed. The Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council left on those who took part in it an ineffaceable 
memory of Younger Churches full of zeal to take the Gospel to 
their own folk. What I wish to urge most earnestly is that every- 
thing, literally everything, depends upon the realization that the 
Word must be preached. Behind the multiform activities of the 
large ‘mission station’ lies a single driving conviction, without which 
none of these things would be done: the conviction that those who 
know the grace of God in Christ Jesus are trustees of a priceless 
treasure which they must share with the world that Jesus loved and 
for which He died. The essential meaning of the Gospel stands out 
now as hardly ever before in modern times. The chaos in which an 
exaggerated humanism has left us, the plain truth that the banish- 
ment of God has meant for man not freedom but slavery, these and 
many kindred reflections turn the minds of men in the West to the 
Faith, and enthusiastic spirits plan for the re-evangelization of those 
countries in which anti-Christianity has been most plainly enthroned. 
Preaching missions, ‘Religion and Life’ weeks and the like show the 
birth of a fresh evangelistic spirit in the West. That this should grow 
is a matter of life and death for the missionary movement. It has 
been a handicap to the whole work that congregations of Christians 
in the western countries have allowed themselves to forget the 
evangelistic purpose of the Church, and have grown apart from 
much of the life and change in their environment, while the Younger 
Churches with which they were connected in the East and Africa 
were facing that fundamental task. The missionary is par excellence 
the symbol of the world-wide Church; he is the emissary from 
one part of the Church to another; but it is upon evangelism 
and not upon mutual comfort that both partners alike should 
be engaged. 

Two points may here be suggested. The first is that the pressure 
on missionary work caused by shortage of staff, as well as other 
causes which cannot be detailed here, has created a situation in 
which there are fewer men muntiegy equipped with knowledge 
of the great non-Christian religions than there were twenty years 
ago. To take only one field, that of Hinduism: where to-day are the 
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successors of Farquhar, Macnicol, Griswold, Urquhart, Howells or 
Larsen? If their places were taken by Indian Christians all would 
be well, but are they? I suspect that much the same story could be 
told in other fields. It is true that among the intelligentsia and those 
influenced by what Lippmann called the ‘acids of modernity’ the 
old religions have lost much of their grip, but we should make a 
disastrous error if we imagined that vast and ancient structures of 
faith and cultus can speedily become obsolete, or that the Church 
can afford not to be equipped in a masterly fashion for the under- 
standing of them. 

The other point which here arises is that, in the resumption of 
full-scale work which we may hope will follow the removal of war- 
time restrictions, there ought to be a bold examination of the total 
field and plans made for world-wide evangelization, not only on the 
basis of the effort of missionary societies but through the labour of 
the Younger Churches also. For instance, it has recently been urged 
in some quarters in England that a growing African Church might 
well bring new forces to the evangelization of that difficult field, 
Muslim North Africa. There are great areas within the so-called 
‘occupied’ countries where the Gospel is not known, apart from 
those totally unreached areas of which the list given in 1910 at 
Edinburgh is remarkably like that still before us. 

But before any such great combined planning is possible the 
situation created by an intensified nationalism will have to be faced. 
Probably there is no aspect of a post-war missionary policy which 
has already been as fully faced as this, for the true policy of the 
missionary movement—however slowly followed—has always been 
the creation of living, self-propagating, self-governing and self- 
supporting churches. The countries of the East are being swept 
by powerful movements which have their counterpart in the 
keke and no one can doubt that the autonomy of those churches, 
and the control which they will exercise over much of what is now 
ong some systems) called ‘mission’ work, will be greatly increased. 

hat all this will mean no more than a vigorous following through 
of the ideas discussed at Madras is true, but it does not alter the 
fact that there will have to be an increase in speed. It is probably 
certain that no large increase of executive power on the part of the 
churches in the East is possible unless it is accompanied by a con- 
siderable measure of union; the same spirit that desires freedom 
from foreign control desires also freedom from divisions which to 
some extent are of foreign origin. It is perhaps necessary here 
to suggest that very considerable risks may have to be taken. The 
union of churches in Japan, even viewed at the most favourable 
estimate, wears yet some curious aspects; but is it not highly probable 
that such a union,-once created under no matter what auspices, is 
likely to have its effects in other countries? If for a period an invading 
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Japan should impose on churches in occupied China a similar union 
and independence of the missions, is it not highly probable that 
the effects would remain after freedom has returned? It would seem 
likely therefore that missionary authorities should plan in view both 
of a need for very large control of the Christian enterprise as a 
whole to be exercised by the indigenous churches concerned, and 
also for much bolder movements towards church union. The pro- 
posals now being discussed in India (see this Review, October 1941) 
are in the nature of a preparation for a step of this kind, and already 
the emergency action taken by Indian churches and missions in the 
presence of a possible Japanese invasion has gone far beyond peace- 
time plans. Radical thinking will be needed about the kind of work 
for which the missionary is required, and about the ways of main- 
taining full interest in the western churches when control is more 
largely vested in the different fields. 

A correspondent 1 pwc out that the probable use of air travel 
on a greatly increased scale may radically affect this question of the 
intercourse of East and West, of churches and missionary authorities. 
On the one hand it may make it easier for missionary committees in 
New York or London to exert their influence; a delegate can be on 
the spot in three days. On the other hand, it will facilitate much more 
frequent visits by Eastern and African church leaders to the countries 
of the West. 

The realities, however, behind the church problem in the East, 
if we may call it so, go far beyond the technical matters of control. 
The supreme need is that resources should be used wisely and gener- 
ously to help the young churches, still in most cases weak, to perform 
their task. It has been urged, for example, by the Bishop of Hong- 
kong that the proportion of money used to support missionaries 
and for the sustenance of indigenous clergy should be revised. 
He would have the expenditure roughly equal on each. Obviously 
no cut-and-dry system can be used, but it is certainly a mistake 
to allow so vital a matter as the recruiting, training and support 
of the indigenous ministry to be too largely dependent upon 
such resources as the Younger Churches can themselves supply. 
Similarly, if it should be the case that an impoverished world allows 
smaller funds to be used for missionary work than in the past, it 
will be very important to use those funds for the most essential 
things. What those things are needs to be very thoroughly thought 
out, but I suggest that it is here that we ought to be using the 
wisdom of the Madras meeting. There will be no such concentra- 
tion of experience brought together again for some years. The 
training of the ministry, the training of lay and voluntary or part- 
time workers (a matter of the very highest importance if the great 
opportunities before us are to be seized), Christian education for the 
Christian young—these on any showing must come at the top of 
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the list of priorities, and much guidance in respect of them all will 
be found in the Madras reports. 

In this connexion more attention ought to be paid to the invalu- 
able studies of Mr J. Merle Davis on the economic basis of the 
Church. No one has seen more clearly than Mr Davis that the self- 
support of the Church is primarily not an economic but a spiritual 
problem, and the warnings of the Bishop of Dornakal, that ‘self- 
support’ may be a selfish and spiritually devitalizing business, are 
to be heeded. But Mr Davis’s researches have shown (see Vol. V 
of the Madras report) that there is the greatest diversity between 
the methods used by the churches in achieving self-support, and 
that if the level of sacrifice reached by some were reached by 
all the danger of parasitism (which is an evil thing) would be 
eliminated. It is, in fact, a problem in which the spiritual and 
the economic are closely intertwined, and there are few better 
ways in which we could prepare for the post-war opportunities 
than by applying Mr Davis’s methods and criteria to every part 
of the work. 

What of the activities of missions less immediately concerned 
with the growth of the Church but yet of great value in many fields 
—education, medicine, social service? In the first place it seems 
likely that in some regions the need will be so great that service of 
this nature will be eagerly welcomed. We know already that the 
authorities in Abyssinia will especially welcome returning missions 
which can help with educational or medical or social work; the 
need of the country for these things is great. Immense opportunities 
may be awaiting us in other countries. But it is well to face the 
other side, and to acknowledge that already in pre-war conditions 
severe and increasing restrictions were laid upon Christian education 
in Muslim countries, and less severe but none the less real restric- 
tions in China and Japan, while the signs that such restrictions 
might grow in India are not wanting. General principles are hardly 
worth stating here, for each situation is concretely different and 
must be separately treated; it is perhaps enough to sav that Christian 
education for Christians is so vital that everything possible should 
be done to preserve it, and that if Christian education for non- 
Christians can only be carried on in virtually a secular form it 
ceases to be a proper sphere for the employment of missionary 
resources. But if a situation should arise in the eastern countries in 
which suspicion is stilled and a common purpose is acknowledged 
in which foreign as well as indigenous Christian help is welcomed, 
let us not forget the immense importance for the evangelistic 
purposes of the Church, conceived in the widest way, that there 
should be opportunity for setting forth the Christian philosophy of 
life vis-d-vis the competing world views of our time. The share of 
medical work here may be most important. 
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In Africa we confront a greatly enlarged programme of social 
service, especially in the British colonies, and the same is true of 
the West Indies. It is possible that the world pressure on colonial 
powers may lead to a common policy in such matters, shared in by 
all and under some kind of international sanction. In British colonies 
there is a clear call to the Christian forces to secure that this large 
social and educational programme has a Christian content. This 
should mean more than mere participation; the Christian contribu- 
tion should carry with it and be inspired by a distinctive spirit and 
interpretation of life. 

Let us hope that in the planning for the future we succeed at 
last in devoting a proper place to Christian literature. There are 
three great fields: the provision of material for the masses of illiterate 
Christians now learning to read; the increase of good theological, 
devotional and apologetic literature in the vernaculars; and the 
vast field of the public press and the bookshop with its general 
books and pamphlets, in which an articulate Christian view of life 
ought to be expressed. We have never yet succeeded in taking 
seriously this immensely important arm of the whole Christian 
enterprise. 

There are many other aspects of this vast theme of post-war 
missionary planning which can only be mentioned here, though the 
Review may deal with them later. Among such is the suggestion 
made by the Near East Christian Council that nothing less than a 
Charter of Religious Freedom should be aimed at as part of the 
peace settlement after the war, in which fundamental principles 
could be laid down and made applicable not only to certain lands 
where ‘missions’ are carried on, a to all. Again, American groups 
are already working at the problems of the re-location of missions: 
must all the separate groups return to each land, or could there be 
a re-ordering in the light of the new situation? The entire question 
of the training of the missionary needs the fullest study, and here 
again the wisdom of the Madras meeting is not yet fully used. The 
temper of the generation which has taken part in the war, both 
men and women, is yet far from clear, and it is they who will have 
to carry out the new policies. The missionaries now on the different 
fields, very little reinforced, grow older, and the new recruits will 
probably have an earlier influence on policy than would normally 

the case. 

This paper, in which little more has been done than raise some 
questions, may end by raising one that is far-reaching. If the 
emphasis is to be on the indigenous Church, if the ‘foreign mission’ 
is to be merged in the ‘Universal Church’, will there be the enthusiasm 
in the membership of the Older Churches which will bring forth 
the offers of service and the needed financial resources? As one 
correspondent suggests to me, there are in some British churches 
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committees on intercourse with the weaker churches of Continental 
Europe, and sums of money are ccntributed to them. No one doubts 
the great importance or the need of such help, but it is minute 
compared with the sort of contribution which the missionary move- 
ment has elicited, As another correspondent remarks, the best way 
to kill missions is to turn them into a church aid society. 

Perhaps the answer lies only in the re-birth of the spirit and 
passion of evangelism in the Church throughout the world. It has 
recently been pointed out that the ‘missionary society’ is historically 
not merely a means of finding money and men and women to be 
sent abroad, but a kind of order of people deeply dedicated to the 
divinely given task of the evangelization of the world, and that 
the more living the missionary society has been, the greater has 
been its effect upon the life and work of its own ‘home’ church. 
This is true. We have not to turn ‘foreign missions’ into ‘societies 
for mutual church aid’; we have to find the way—and surely it is 
the way by which God is leading us—to a realized purpose of 
world evangelization in which the-whole Church, young and old, 
takes part and the ‘home base’ is everywhere. We are only at the 
beginning of the Christian missionary movement. No one could 
have guessed, as Professor Latourette so powerfully argues else- 
where in this Review, how important in the long view of history 
would be the obscure actions which are now seen to be pivotal in 
the development of missions. It is certain that to-day the gracious 
spirit of God is preparing in humble hearts and unknown groups 
movements of vast potency. So that the last word about missionary 
planning must be not merely ‘Understand, think, discern’, but 
“Watch and pray’. 

WILLIAM PaTON 









MISSIONS AND WARS 
By K. S. LATOURETTE, D.D., LL.D., Pu.D. 


vi ty Christian faith has begun some of its most significant 
advances in the midst of what to contemporaries appeared 
disastrous and overwhelming reverses. At the time the objective 
outsider, if he noticed it at all, would have said that Christianity 
was being threatened with elimination and was probably on the 
way to disappearance. Over extensive areas where it has at one time 
or another been widely represented Christianity has vanished. Yet 
also, in times of seeming disaster, in ways which would have eluded 
the casual observer or would have been dismissed by him as insigni- 
ficant, from Christianity have issued new movements which have 
led the faith to fresh achievements. Sometimes, when the clouds 
have cleared and perspective has been gained through the passage 
of the centuries, it has become apparent that these secemalictenate 
have been more widely influential than the wars and revolutions in 
the midst of which they were begun and which at the outset quite 
overshadowed them. 

Freshest in our memories are the beginnings of what we call the 
modern missionary movement in the days of the French Revolution 
and the world war which came out of it—what are usually termed 
the Napoleonic Wars.! For a quarter of a century all Europe and 
much of the rest of the world were in turmoil. Yet in 1792, when the 
French Revolution was approaching the acme of its violence, across 
the Channel in a small provincial city in England, William Carey 
and a few of his fellow ministers were organizing the Baptist 
Missionary Society. The following year, the year of the Terror in 
France, Carey sailed for India. From India, while the wars were 
still in progress and travel was precarious, Carey wrote to his friends 
in England proposing that once every decade an international, 
interdenominational missionary conference be held to make concrete 
plans for world-wide evangelism. He even went so far as to suggest 
the place at which the first of these gatherings should be held—the 
Cape of Good Hope. His cautious correspondents, although they 
were backing him in his India venture, believed that in this world- 
comprehending project his dreams were quite outstripping the 
practicable. Yet a little over a century later his vision was.to be more 
than fulfilled in the International Missionary Council. In 1795, 
when the wars of the French Revolution were well under way, the 


1 The story has recently been well.told by Ernest A. Payne in The Church 
Awakes: The Story of the Modern Missionary Movement (London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 1942.) 
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London Missionary Society was organized. In 1797, in spite of the 
fact that Holland was occupied by the French, the Netherlands 
Missionary Society was inaugurated. In 1799, when Napoleon was 
returning from the Near East from his effort to break Britain’s 
communications with India, the Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the East was begun. The year 1804 was memorable for 
Napoleon’s threat to invade England, the most acute danger of 
foreign conquest which the British Isles saw between the Spanish 
Armada and 1940, but it was in this year that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society had its inception. In 1810 the commerce of New 
England and with it much of the life of that section was being 
disorganized by the frantic efforts which the young and weak United 
States was making to keep out of the wars. Yet that was the year in 
which, in New England, the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was being constituted. It was in 1812, on the eve 
of American involvement in actual belligerency in the Napoleonic 
Wars, what is known as the Second War between the United States 
and Great Britain, that the first appointees of that board sailed for 
India. 

At the time, the political events which we have named seemed 
of far greater moment than these humble beginnings by small 
minorities of apparently fantastic enterprises tor spreading the 
Christian Gospel throughout the world. Indeed, some believed that 
the antagonism to Christianity and the religious scepticism repre- 
sented by the French Revolution would soon banish that faith from 
the earth. Yet from the vantage of a century and a half we can see 
that in the effect upon mankind as a whole the missionary under- 
takings thus inaugurated have been more significant than either 
the French Revolution or Napoleon. 

This part of the story is fairly familiar, although we do not 
always realize how some of the most important actions synchronize 
with outstanding years of international crisis. We also know the 
immense debt of these undertakings to the earlier Moravians and 
German Pietists. 

What is not always so clearly remembered is the fashion in which 
both Pietism and Herrnhut were the fruit of a faith which triumphed 
over dire tribulation. Pietism arose in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century in a Germany which was still all but prostrate after 
the Thirty Years War (1618-1648). That war had been fought 
mainly on German soil and had been peculiarly devastating in the 
general region in which Pietism had its first great leader, Spener. 
The land had been wasted again and again by passing armies, 
population had declined, and civilization and religion were at a low 
ebb. Herrnhut was the joint product of Pietism and of refugees 
from Bohemia and Moravia. It was in Bohemia that the Thirty 
Years War had begun. Bohemia had suffered severely from that 
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struggle. The once flourishing Protestantism of the land had been 
all but stamped out by the conquering forces of the Hapsburgs. 
Hidden remnants had fled across the bordering mountains to fertile 
Lusatia, on the North, and there had, seemingly by chance, taken 
refuge on the estates of the young Count Zinzendorf. Zinzendorf 
had been nurtured in Pietism. His vision saw in these sturdy refugees 
a means of fulfilling a dream of his student days of carrying the 
Gospel to the world. The Moravian missions which followed 
became in part the inspiration of the Protestant missionary enter- 
= which arose during the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 

ars. What was true in the French Revolution and the Wars of 
Napoleon and as an aftermath of the Thirty Years War has happened 
again and again in Christian history. 

It is a commonplace that Christianity survived the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. We do not always realize, however, how 
remarkable this fact was. About a generation after the Resurrection 
and Pentecost the land in which our Lord had taught and died was 
wasted by a most disastrous war and the city in which the Church 
had had its birth was captured and razed. Had the Church continued 
to be what it seems to have been at the outset, a small Jewish group, 
it might well have disappeared completely in the turmoil, or have 
been reduced to a dwindling remnant. That, at least, was the fate of 
the Ebionites, those Christians who remained Jews. Because, how- 
ever, it had already burst its Jewish swaddling clothes and had 
entered upon its universal mission, the Church not only survived 
but, as a whole, seems scarcely to have felt the shock of the disasters 
in Palestine. 

When, beginning in the latter part of the fourth century, the 
barbarian invasions and the break-up of the Roman Empire com- 
menced, the Church entered upon the era of the greatest threat to 
its existence which it has ever faced. By that time the Roman Empire 
had become officially Christian. Because of its signal triumph in 
winning that realm, Christianity had become almost co-terminous 
with the Roman territories and had become closely associated with 
the Roman name and the allied Graeco-Roman culture. Now, for 
about five centuries, the Roman Empire and its civilization were 
disintegrating. Wave after wave of invasion swept into the Medi- 
terranean world -bringing devastation. After the fifth century most 
of the invaders were non-Christians. Indeed, what were in some 
ways the most formidable of the conquerors, the Arabs, were mission- 
aries of a new religion, Islam. Islam claimed to be a later revelation 
than Christianity and reduced the adherents of that faith to a subject 
minority status through about half of what had once been embraced 
within the Roman boundaries. To the thoughtful non-Christian 
observer, had he been able to take an inclusive view of the world, 
Christianity must have appeared doomed. 
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Yet in these disheartening centuries faithful souls were in- 
augurating movements which were not only to perpetuate the 
Christian faith but were also to be precursors of a wider 
expansion than had thus far been witnessed. Ulfilas, trained in 
Constantinople, became the leading missionary to the Goths. 
Thanks to him and others like him, the Goths became Christians. 
The Goths were the first of the waves of barbarian invaders who 
swept across the Roman Himes. As Augustine pointed out in his 
De Civitate Dei, the Goths were much less ruthless and destructive 
than they would have been had they been pagans. When, early in 
the fifth century, Roman Britain was falling into disorder and was 
being ravaged by invaders, a youth from a Christian home, Patrick, 
was carried captive to Ireland by one of the marauding expeditions. 
Here, under the stress of the hardships to which he was subjected, 
the faith in which the sensitive lad had been reared and which; 
presumably, he had heretofore accepted somewhat as a matter of 
course and superficially, became a living reality. By it, after his 
escape, wanderings and return home, he was constrained to go once 
more to the land of his captivity. He became the best known founder 
of the Church in Ireland, an island to which Christianity seems not 
to have penetrated in the heyday of Roman power. Thanks in part 
to the foundations laid by Patrick, aaa became a centre of 
Christian light and learning. From it later came band after band of 
monks who did much to revive the faith in the neighbouring Great 
Britain and to win the non-Christians there. From it, too, monastic 
groups went to the continent of Europe who raised the level of 
Christian living and spread the Gospel among pagans. In the years 
when the City of Rome was shrinking in population and many of 
the great structures of imperial days were falling into ruins, the 
able and devoted Pope Gregory the Great sent missionaries to the 
non-Christian Angles and Saxons in Great Britain. They effected 
a spiritual conquest which was much more enduring than the political 
conquests of the Roman legions in the days of the Empire’s might. 
Moreover, from England, won to the faith by the Irish and Roman 
monks, missionaries later went to Scandinavia to the homes of those 
Northmen who had been ravaging the shores of Europe and had 
conquered England. From the English, then a subject people, came 
most of the teachers who, under the aegis of friendly dinavian 
monarchs, were to instruct the rough and dreaded Vikings in the 
Christian faith. In the centuries in which the Muslim Arabs were 
bringing under the sway of the Crescent some of the fairest provinces 
which had once owned the Cross, in Western and Northern Europe, 
then counting for little in world affairs, the Christian Gospel was mak- 
ing gains which at the time seemed poor compensation for the losses 
to the Prophet, but which from the vantage point of the present are 
seen to have been far more potent than what had been surrendered. 
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In the thirteenth century the Mongols, predominantly non- 
Christian, conquered Russia. At first this appeared to be a severe 
reverse for the somewhat superficial Christianity of the land. 
Eventually, however, Russian Christianity was strengthened. The 
Church remained the one distinctively Russian institution and 
became the symbol and bond of Russian cohesion in the face of the 
Mongol masters. Moreover, monks, seeking refuge from the con- 
querors, went north, founded monasteries and won the surrounding 
pagans to the faith. It was thus that Moscow became a leading centre 
of Russian Christianity. 

In the fifteenth century the Ottoman Turks wiped out the last 
remnants of the Byzantine Empire and took Constantinople, long 
the chief outpost and bulwark of Christendom against the Muslims. 
The Turk pressed onward into Europe and in the first half of the 
sixteenth century even carried the Crescent to the gates of Vienna. 
The Eastern Mediterranean was a Turkish lake. There was fear, 
too, that Western Europe might be overrun. Luther wrote a hymn 
of prayer for delivery from the Turk and the Popes called frantically 
for a crusade against the invader. Had the Turks prevailed, the 
churches of Western Europe, like those of the Near East, would 
have been subject to Muslim overlords. As were these others, they 
would then have become encysted minorities, on the defensive, 
quite incapable of propagating their faith. Christianity would have 
been on the way to slow extinction. Indeed, in the fifteenth century, 
even apart from the Turk, the Church in Western Europe was in 
such sad plight from inward corruption that the outlook for it was 
decidedly sombre. 

However, while the Turkish menace was so prominent on the 
European horizon, other developments, at the outset not attracting 
much attention, were preparing the way for the greatest geographic 
extension which Christianity had thus far known. Directed by 
Prince Henry the Navigator, who was seeking new fields for the 
triumph of the Cross over the Crescent as well as new territories 
and commerce for the realm, the Portuguese were nosing their way 
along the west coast of Africa and were about to open the sea route 
to the Indies. Columbus, half mystic and half adventurer, who saw 
in the name with which he was baptized, Christopher, indication of 
a divine mission to carry the Gospel to distant lands, was seeking 
backers for his mad enterprise for making contact with the Indies 
by voyaging westward. Not long after the Portuguese had reached 
India and Columbus America, an awakening began in the moribund 
Roman Catholic Church which sent missionaries into the doors 
opened by the discoverers. A middle-aged ex-soldier with a limp 
was gathering about him a small group of younger men in the 
University of Paris which took the name, the Society of Jesus, and 
was to grow into an army whose members were to carry the Christian 
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message as they understood it along the fringes of Africa, to India 
and the Far East, and to North and South America. 

In view of the past which we have here so briefly summarized, 
it may well be that to-day, while the attention of mankind is being 
centred upon wars and revolutions, and when the very existence of 
Christianity is being threatened, movements which attract little or 
no attention in the secular press are in progress which are the initial 
stages of a fresh advance of the Gospel. Possibly, when, a hundred or 
a thousand years hence, time has given perspective and has allowed 
the various events of our day to run their course, it will be seen that 
from the standpoint of enduring and growing effects upon mankind 
new ventures which are being made in this generation, in the name 
and under the inspiration of Christ, are more significant than total 
war or the secularized states which are seeking to free themselves 
from the Galilean. Probably we are not now in a position to say 
precisely which movements will later be so appraised. It may be the 
westward trek of the Church in China. It may be the mass conver- 
sions in India, It is possible that it will be the fashion in which 
Christians of various lands and confessions have joined in the 
succour of the ‘orphaned missions’, Quite conceivably it will be the 
Oecumenical Movement through which, while the nations of the 
world have been pulling apart, the Christians of the world have been 
coming together. Perhaps something will emerge from the Con- 
fessional Church of Germany or from underground Christian groups 
in Russia which will bring to the Church Universal a fresh accession 
of life. It may be several or all of these; it may be none of them, but 
some enterprise with which even those most informed on the world- 
wide Church are unacquainted that will prove the harbinger of a 
new day. We can, however, rest in the quiet assurance that the past 


' experience of the Church gives ample evidence that the Spirit, the 


Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, 
is even now at work. Somewhere are those whose hearts are attuned 
to Him and are being used in such fashion that their fruit will abide, 
surviving the terrors of these days, and multiplied a hundred fold. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 








THE MISSIONARY EXPANSION OF THE 
RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


By NADEJDA GORODETZKY, B.Lirr. 


tage Orthodox Church of the East is often described as being 

‘without missions’. It is true that her missionary work is 
on a smaller scale than that of the Roman Catholic, Anglican or 
Protestant world, yet she has done, and is still doing, evangelistic 
work. Theologically, the Orthodox Church never forgot her 
missionary vocation, but her historical destiny has been unlike that 
of the churches of the West and in many ways much harder, and 
this has coloured the history of her missions. 

The Byzantine Church, still at unity with Rome, though differ- 
ing in forms of worship, Canon Law and many usages, carried the 
Gospel to the East. Two brothers, Cyril and Methodius, ninth- 
century missionaries to the Slavs, are canonized as ‘equal to the 
Apostles’. Not content with preaching by word of mouth, they 
created for these nations a script of their own and translated the 
Scriptures and main church services into Old Slavonic, which is 
still used in the churches of Russia, Serbia and Bulgaria, and was 
used until the seventeenth century in Roumania. Thus one of the 
first missionary principles was established—evangelism of new 
nations in their own tongue, worship in the language understood by 
the le, and Scripture translation into the vernacular. 

With the baptism of Prince Vladimir at the end of the tenth 
century, Russia joined the family of Christian nations, and it is with 
the missionary enterprise that dates from this conversion that we 
are here concerned. The fact that the new faith was brought by the 
ruling prince created an intimate and natural relationship between 
the Church and the growing State, and this link, for better or 
worse, remained a typical feature of Russian Orthodoxy. At this 
early stage the Russians received their clergy from Byzantium; 
later, only their bishops were of Greek origin and finally the Metro- 
politan alone, until in the year 1598 Russia grew into an independent 
Patriarchate—in communion with all other Orthodox Patriarchates. 

It happened that out of all nations embracing Orthodoxy, Russia 
developed in a greater measure of freedom and was able to help 
the spread of Christianity in the East, though even in her case there 
was a period of some two hundred years (from 1223) when she was 
overrun by the Mongolians. 

The missio: activities of Russia can be roughly divided into 
three periods: (a) the spread of Christianity mainly through individual 
400 
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monks and monastic colonization in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies; (b) expansion in the east and south-east, in Siberia and 
Kazan, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; (c) after a period 
of stagnation, the revival of missionary work from 1830 onwards. 
Although we are mainly concerned here with the evangelization of 
non-Christian tribes and nations, it will clarify the background to 
note that Russia, as a ‘home base’, once she had shaken off the 
Tartar yoke, became the stronghold of Orthodoxy and the main 
helper of all the other Orthodox peoples. The eastern patriarchs 
came on frequent and prolonged visits to Russia. Money was raised 
for their churches, ik in the seventeenth and following centuries 
a great many Orthodox from Greece, the Slavonic countries and the 
East were brought up in the theological schools of Russia. By the 
end of the nineteenth century a Russian mission was established in 
Jerusalem on the initiative of the archaeologist, Bishop Porphiry 
Uspensky, mainly as a centre for Orthodox pilgrims and as a 
we of study. Russian teachers went out to the schools for Orthodox 
Arabs. 

The early missionary work was done very quietly and the names 
of the first evangelists often remained unknown. It is related of one 
of the saints of Kiev, Theodosius (died 1074), that he used to go 
out of his monastery and hold disputations on matters of faith with 
the Jews. An early work of apologetics against the Jews is ascribed 
to him. But the Kiev region of Russia was more thoroughly chris- 
tianized and provided with normal means of religious growth than 
the immense plains and woods north and east. In search of a holy 
life in the silence of a hermitage, isolated men went out and settled 
in some uninhabited place. Their life of prayer seemed to have a 

ower of attraction. Nomads came to see them. Occasionally a 
ew other monks would join them; hermitages grew into communities; 
villages sprang up in the neighbourhood. The peaceful monastic 
colonization of this period is of a wholly religious character and has 
nothing to do with the growth of the State. In the south, the Polovets 
tribes, still at warfare with Kiev, were slowly brought to Christianity, 
partly through the Russian women of rank married by Polovets 
princes, and often accompanied into their new home by some 
priests or monks who were enabled to preach to the heathen. In 
the north-west the town of Novgorod became a centre of missionary 
activity, chiefly among the Finns. Stephen of Perm was born in the 
region of Perm (which was conquered by Russia only in 1472); he 
went out in 1378, an ordained priest and a Greek scholar, to start 
the work of evangelization. He made a large number of translations 
and reduced the barbarian language to system and writing. He 
preached, fought with magicians, taught young men to read and 
prepared them for work as teachers and priests. His method has 
remained one of the outstanding features of Russian missionary 
27 
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policy: to train new Christian leaders on terms of equality with their 
evangelists and foster new branches of the Church. 

Among the examples of monastic missionary work should be 
mentioned a small foundation in the extreme north in 1429 by two 
hermits, Sabbati and Herman, on an island in the White Sea. From 
this place they were able to reach the Laplanders and other tribes 
along the coasts. In the sixteenth century from this Solovetski 
monastery, as it was called, a mission pushed up to the extreme 
north; thousands of converts joined the Church. 

A different, but even more important, work of evangelism was 
meanwhile going on in the regions occupied by the Mongolians. 
The Khans, after the first sack of towns and churches, did not 
show great religious intolerance. They were content with political 
domination and heavy taxation. Russian princes, responsible for 
collecting and bringing the tribute to the Khans, were occasionally 
invited to make an act of worship of heathen deities. There were 
cases of martyrdom caused by refusal to bow to any but the true 
God. Popular memory cherished among others Michael, Prince of 
Chernigov, who died confessing his faith. In many cases the personal 
skill and tact of a prince saved him from religious conflict. Some 
twenty years after Russia fell under the Tartar yoke, a bishop was 
sent out and settled in Sarai on the Volga, the capital of the invader. 
The pretext, one may conjecture, was the needs of prisoners and of 
the officials and princes visiting their foreign rulers. But in 1276 
the Bishop Mitrophan wrote to the patriarchal synod of Constan- 
tinople seeking ms concerning various religious problems, many 
of them of an undoubtedly missionary character. 

When Kazan, the last stronghold of the Tartar kingdom, was 
conquered by Russia, a bishop with a group of clergy was sent out 
to the newly opened region. He and his workers were men of 
learning and piety; Bishop Guri himself and his successor German 
(died 1569) were afterwards canonized. One of them, who had been 
imprisoned by the Crimean Tartars from his youth, knew the 
language and customs of these Muslims. In Kazan and Astrakhan 
conversion and colonization of the vast new fields now opened 
went hand in hand. The government favoured the converts and 
this policy of bribery produced a great number of unsatisfactory 
Christians. The missions improved again by the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when a new society was formed to provide 
for the education of the converts, most of them coming from 
heathenism, and a smaller number from Islam. The period after 
Peter the Great (1682-1725) and the short-lived reigns of women on 
the throne till Catherine II (1762~—1796) had a sad repercussion on 
the work of missions. At this period, the position of the Church 
was changing; it was becoming more subject to the State. In the new 
areas the government pressed the nomad tribes to embrace Orthodoxy 
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as a means of civilizing them and fostering their sense of citizenship. 
No wonder they lapsed at the first opportunity. When finally Catherine 
—who in this respect only followed Peter I—confiscated ecclesiastical 
property and sent into exile some of the higher clergy, the life of the 
Church was weakened, and the missionary work almost destroyed. 
It was to be revived in the nineteenth century. 


In Siberia three groups of tribes and religions had to be met 
by Orthodox missionaries: the Finnish tribes, practising primitive 
Shamanism; the Mongolians, many of whom adopted Lamaism 
introduced by Kublai Khan in the early thirteenth century; and 
the Turco-Tartar, many of whom in the eleventh century adopted 
Islam. The process of colonization began at the time of Ivan the 
Terrible, when a group of Cossacks with Yermak penetrated deep 
into Siberia in 1582. The government helped to create settlements 
and towns. In 1620 the see of Tobolsk was founded. Emigrants 
were encouraged by the government; adventurous traders seeking 
fur descended Siberian rivers, pas virgin forests. Duri 
the schism produced in Russia by the liturgical reform, the ‘Old 
Believers’—opposers of the revision of ecclesiastical books—often 
fled into distant Siberia. Some were officially sent there. The famous 
fanatical and saintly archpriest Avvakum lived for a time in Tobolsk. 
By their presence among the primitive tribes and by their religious 
zeal these men acted as forerunners of the new faith. Dioceses 
created in Siberia were regarded as necessary for the needs of 
Russian settlers, and missions grew out of these centres. From them 
work was carried on among the Buriats and Mongols. Missionary 
work in Siberia continued until recent times. An Anglican bishop 
who visited these missions at the end of the last century,! was im- 
ee by the Russian missions and interested in their methods: 

e conversed with the Russian missionary in Latin—the priest 
knowing no western modern | age. There were about twelve 
_ working in the region, with a bishop, living in a monastery. 

hey acted by personal contacts at home or in the monastery, not 
preaching in the streets. In the case of primitive races, it was con- 
sidered sufficient if the clergy were satisfied with the man’s reputa- 
tion within his own tribe and his good character and with a small 
amount of instruction. If the man was able to say clearly and with 
understanding ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God’, and 
if he promised to keep the moral law and to put himself under 
further instruction from a priest, he was regarded as ready for 
baptism. The Russian bishop told his Anglican brother that the 
story of the baptism of the eunuch was the basis for such policy, 
and for the real belief in the baptismal grace. It was wiser and more 
charitable to let the grace act in the man brought into the whole 


1 See Pan-Anglican Missionary Report, 1894. 
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fellowship of the Church and her Sacraments rather than to expect 
him to become a perfect Christian on his own and then to baptize 
him as if baptism was a reward for good life.* 


The expansion towards China provoked local fights and the 
Chinese successfully attacked some Russian centres. Amur provinces 
were ceded to China. Russian prisoners in Peking became instru- 
mental in the spread of Christianity. As in the case of the Tartar 
areas, these prisoners needed religious ministration, and in 1695 
the Metropolitan of ‘Tobolsk was able to equip a mission to Peking. 
This mission to China has a curious history. The Russian prisoners 
were incorporated into the Imperial Guard, according to the Chinese 
use. Among the prisoners was a priest, Maxime Leontiev (died 
1712). The prisoners married Chinese ladies who embraced their 
religion. A Buddhist temple was transformed into a church and 
dedicated to St Nicolas. ‘The Metropolitan of Tobolsk recognized 
this community, sent them an antemension for the celebrations 
and ordered them to preach to the Chinese. These Albaginians soon 
lost their physical resemblance to the Russians; they were undis- 
tinguishable from other Manchus, but they remained a separate 
solaaed of the Imperial Palace and persevered in their religion. 

n 1698 the Russian embassy was sent to Peking and lodged 
there in a ‘Russian House’ reserved by the Chinese government for 
Russian travellers and missionaries. In 1716 the house was con- 
verted into a place for ecclesiastical use and became a monastery. 
The monks were to occupy themselves mainly with scholarly works. 
They translated the sacred books and used the Chinese term for 
the temple to explain the word for the Church, the Buddhist terms 
for God and ‘Lama’ for clergy. Diplomatic relations made possible 
this ecclesiastical mission, with four resident priests and six students. 
They were studying the Chinese language as well as Manchu, and 
it was intended that they should return to Russia and become 
there a cultural link with China. The clergy were raised to the rank 
of Mandarin and were supported by both the Russian and the 
Chinese eee ro Some great scholars came out of this mission 
college. It is of a type that has continued well into the present 
century, developing strongly in the East after the Treaty of Tientsin 
in 1826. 

During the period 1860-1900 the New Testament: was translated 
into Chinese, a school maintained, services celebrated in Chinese, 
a Russo-Chinese dictionary compiled. The evangelistic work in 
Peking gave noticeable results: in ten years’ time there were five 
hundred Orthodox Chinese. A school for boys and a school for 


1 N. Lyeskov has written a striking story, based on personal contact with 
missionaries, on life and evangelization in Siberia, entitled On the Edge of the 
World, included in The Sentry and Other Stories. London: Bodley Head. 1922. 
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girls were founded in 1870. There was a steady increase of from 
ten to forty adherents every year. (In North China, the Russian 
missionaries often used the New Testament translation and school 
books com by Swann and Stallybrass of the London Missionary 
eee he Archimandrite Innocent who came out in 1897 
brought about some reforms. He introduced daily celebrations in 
the Chinese language and some social activities. There were still 
some descendants of the early prisoners. These fell into poverty 
after the Chinese Republic was established in 1912. Some twenty- 
five families were in Peking and other towns. Preachers were sent 
to various places and parish activities were encouraged. The monastic 
life of Innocent did not prevent his being a good administrator, full 
of initiative. 

The Boxer rising of 1 affected the Russian mission as it 
affected other Europeans. The North City ecclesiastical establish- 
ments were destroyed; an invaluable Russo-Chinese library was 
burnt. Innocent was consecrated bishop in 1902, with supervision 
over some three hundred square miles. By his labours, a large 
printing press was established in Peking, a meteorological station, 
a steam fiour-mill, a soap factory and other thriving trades. A giant 
in physique, he was beloved by the Chinese and known as ‘the grand 
old Bishop’. In 1923 he was assisted by the newly consecrated 
Bishop Simon. The events of the Great War did not affect the 
mission, but after 1917 the theological seminary had to be closed 
and much of the work was interrupted. The complete disorganiza- 
tion of the Church at home could not fail to make itself felt in the 
work in China. With the flood of exiles from Russia, the missionary 
monastery became a dormitory for the refugees. The link was not 
a close between these new-comers and the Chinese Orthodox 
and lay people, many of whom had lapsed. The main activities 
took the form of help to the refugees and the provision of schools, 
in which sphere Russian nuns have been invaluable. 


We turn now to other fields in which missionary expansion 
took place in the nineteenth century following a period of stagnation. 

There is an interesting outcome of the departure for North 
America of some of the monks from Valaam, Finland, in 1793, a 
venture which later developed into a regular mission. Beginning 
with the conversion of some groups on the Aleutian Islands, this 
mission coincided with the opening up of the Pacific coast of North 
America by the Russian-American Company (which bore the 
expense of the first missionaries), and with the growing impact of 
Russian settlers on the native life. Disaster dogged the mission’s 
early years, but its subsequent achievements are due largely to the 
outstanding leadership of John Veniaminov, who was ordained 
priest in 1821. He laboured among the fierce Aleutians and Koloshes 
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and like all other Russian missionaries began the work of translation 
of the sacred literature into their languages. It is easy to imagine 
the hardships of this life: endless winters, impenetrable forests, 
wild beasts, and the sea with all its perils. In 1839 the wife of 
Veniaminov died. He undertook the voyage to St Petersburg to 
ask the support of the Synod for the mission and to discuss the 
possibilities of translating and publishing the Scripture in the 
Aleutian tongue. He was persuaded to take monastic vows and, 
professed in the winter of 1840 with the name Innocent (in memory 
of the missionary bishop of Irkutsk), he was consecrated Bishop of 
Kamchatka, Kurilian and the Aleutian Islands. One of his sons 
later on joined him in his labours. Innocent is one of the few Russians 
who left some writings. The journal of his travels eee Furnal) 
exists and one can follow him, step by step, travelling thousands 
of miles by sea or sledge. Innocent wrote in Aleutian and Russian, 
One of his Aleutian books, Indication of the way into the Kingdom of 
God, written in 1833, was translated into Russian, and between 
1839 and 1885 it came out in forty-six editions. His Instructions, on 
repentance and to those in retreat, on preparing for confession, 
fasting and communion, sound quite fresh to-day. He warned the 
zealous Orthodox inclined to much fasting against the dangers of 
formalism and asceticism divorced from the deep love of God and 
of his neighbour. The ways to receive the Holy Ghost, he taught, 
are: purity of heart and chastity; humility; listening to the voice of 
God; prayer; daily self-negation; reading and listening to the Holy 
Scripture; the sacraments of the Church, and especially the Holy 
Communion. He deplored the fall from frequent communion and 
reminded people of the example of the early Christians. He saw in 
that sacrament not only the means of personal sanctification and 
an expression of the love of God, but also the remedy against 
disunion. 

In order to facilitate access to the sacrament, he wrote to the 
Synod and begged them to send out several antemensions which 
he would pass on to his clergy for celebrations in places where there 
was no chapel or church. As the Holy Synod tarried, he took upon 
himself to distribute antemensions to missionary priests among 
the Tunghus and informed the Synod of his action. He followed 
the same method in other parts of the field and, on his repeated 
journeys, noticed the deepening of faith in places where celebrations 
and communion were more frequent. Like many missionaries 
faced with their compatriots abroad, he was grieved by the conduct 
of the Russian settlers, often a scandal to the new Christians. 

Innocent was raised to the rank of Archbishop and finally called 
back to Moscow. This man of no social standing and little education 

‘me, the unlearned one’) was given the highest office of the Russian 
hurch: in May 1868 he became the Metropolitan of Moscow. 
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He succeeded in this office the great light of the Russian nineteenth 
century, the theologian and statesman Philaret, as well as another 
missionary bishop, Macary of Tomsk. Innocent, lover of church 
singing and the beauty of worship, did more than merely enjoy 
them now after forty-five years of hard and lonely service. He began 
to think of creating schools which might produce future mission- 
aries and spread to the newly baptized members religious art and 
knowledge. On his initiative was founded a school of icon-painting, 
as well as a school for girls and an asylum for the aged. He fostered 
interest in the evangelistic work and through him, supported by 
the Empress and the Holy Synod, the Orthodox Missionary Society 
was founded in 1870. Innocent meant it to become not only the basis 
for work outside or on the outskirts of Russia, but also for the spread 
of Christianity among many nations which inhabited the country. 
Unfortunately, in later years this society was often connected with 
the reactionary policy of the government and compulsory ‘russifica- 
tion’ and a great deal of money and energy was spent in a struggle 
with some sects brought from the West, of Protestant origin, and 
with the ‘Old Believers’. 


The Atai mission in western Siberia on the borders of Chinese 
Turkestan, among the Tartars, Kalmycks and other non-European 
tribes as well as a sprinkling of Russian settlers, began in 1828 
under the leadership of a remarkable man, Makari (Glukharev, 
1782-1847), who had been trained in the newly created St Petersburg 

heological Academy. He and two other priests went out in con- 
ditions of great poverty, sharing absolutely everything—money, 
books, food, clothes—‘as a means of oneness of mind’. In 1839 
Makari wrote Thoughts on means of the most successful expansion of 
the Christian Faith the ews, Mohammedans and Heathens in 
the Russian Empire, and he made an interesting contribution to the 
promotion of missionary training. He proposed to create a centre 
of missionary studies in Kazan in the form of a monastery training 
college with a: programme which would include medicine, nursing 
and agriculture. He himself underwent a university course in 
natural science, anatomy and botany. While he and his fellow- 
missioner attended the lectures and took notes, a young woman 
offered to go out as a missionary. The lecture notes were passed to 
her, since women did not yet attend the university; Makari advised 
her to acquire knowledge and experience of midwifery and, realizing 
that she had artistic gifts as well, he also exhorted her to concentrate 
on icon-painting. Later she passed on this sacred art to the converts 
and taught in the schools. Makari’s letters, which were published 
in 1860, reflect the inner life and striving of missionaries more than 
they inform readers of the actual work. To someone frightened by 
the difficulties of preaching in foreign dialects, Makari wrote: ‘It 
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will come, do not be discouraged. Moreover, believe me, a deaf 
and dumb person can also praise God.’ 

Evangelistic work among the Tartars of south-east Russia had 
a particularly uphill course. Its suppression by the Senate in 1764 
had left the field free for Muslim propaganda, the countering of 
which formed a major task when the Christian mission was revived 
in the nineteenth century. Much emphasis was laid at the time of 
this revival on the study of native languages, which became a special 
course in the seminary of Kazan and was continued by the depart- 
ment of missions established in 1854 until its abolition by the 
government in 1869—a serious blow to all missionary activity in 
the east. After a struggle, missionary study was allowed, but among 
the optional subjects outside the main curriculum. Nevertheless, 
missions began to multiply. The government encouraged native 
education. Various ‘brotherhoods’—groups of clergy and laymen 
and women—supported these efforts. The difficult work among 
Muslims found an enthusiast in the person of a gifted lay scholar 
of the Kazan Academy, Nicholas Iiminski (died 1891). He was 
convinced that the slow progress of the Gospel among the Tartars 
was due to the use of the classical language into which both the 
Scripture and other works were translated. They could not follow 
or understand them and, surrounded by masses of Muslims, they 
lapsed. Ilminski studied the vernacular and various dialects used in 
the district and with the aid of a committee he translated the Holy 
Scripture and the liturgy into them. Books in popular Tartar were 
printed in Russian characters—thus natives were both evangelized 
and able to enter into the full life of the community around them. 
This was not a policy of russification but the desire to bring the 
converts into the fullness of fellowship and culture in the country 
of which they were citizens. At one and the same time they became 
literate in their own and in the Russian script. Ilminski opened 
schools for boys and later on schools for the native teachers. One of 
his Tartar helpers became a catechist and was ordained priest. 


The best known and most successful mission was that to Japan. 
There are records in the eighteenth century of individual Japanese 
who embraced Orthodoxy; the language school established under 
Catherine II at Irkutsk had Japanese students who had been ship- 
wrecked off the coast of Siberia, and a professor at this school in 
1805 is known to have been a Japanese Orthodox. The Russian 
navy came across Japanese Orthodox here and there, and in 1861 
a French missionary complained of ‘an army of popes’ preaching 
in Japan. This, however, is an exaggeration. Even when the real 
mission developed there were never more than three priests at 
once, and from the very beginning there were Japanese ordained 
priests or catechists. 
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The mission began with the appointment of the young Father 
Nikolai Kasatkin (1836-1912), a graduate of St Petersburg, as 
consular-chaplain to Hakodate in 1860. On his journey he had to 
stop in Irkutsk, where he came strongly under the influence of 
Bishop Innocent. He spent his first four years in Japan in quiet 
scholarship and prayer and, in addition to his duties as chaplain, 
in the exchange of language lessons. A sudden and dramatic incident 
led him to lay the foundations of Orthodoxy in Japan. Accused by 
a Samurai called Sawabe of being a medium of political aggression, 
the calmness and intrepidity with which he faced his accuser’s 
threats of violence so deeply impressed the latter that he became 
a convinced Christian and an energetic evangelistic worker even 
under oppression and imprisonment. Sawabe became, in fact, the 
first Japanese to be ordained an Orthodox priest. 

With the expansion of the Church, Father Nikolai drew up a 
Rule, striking in its simplicity and breadth of vision, which he 
submitted in 1870 to the Holy Synod of Russia: 


The evangelists shall be organized as a deliberative body. They begin 
to teach others while still learning themselves. There will be meetings for 
those who already know Christianity—conducted by evangelists—and 
simpler meetings for the newly instructed: explanation of the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments. No discussions are allowed till 
the explanation is finished but questions should be asked. The points which 
are not clear should be brought for explanation before the priest and, if need 
be, written in a note-book. The evangelists report to the priest every Sunday 
and they consult together. The decisions are to be written down in note- 
books. Accounts, receipts and expenditure, are to be kept. The first money 
collected should be used for the propagation of Christianity. When sufficient 
money has been gathered, a young man shall be taught the Russian language 
and sent to a theological school in Russia. He will return and establish in 
Japan a school for teaching Christian doctrine and sciences. He shall also 
translate religious books. Another young man shall be sent to a medical 
school, and will found a hospital when he returns home. When there are 
five hundred baptized members, one of the evangelists will be sent to Russia 
and ordained priest. Another ordination shall take place with each addi- 
tional five hundred converts. When there are five thousand believers, a 
bishop should be appointed for Japan. 


Father Nikolai was helped in his labour by one or two Russian 
priests, chaplains to the Russian legation in Tokyo. But from the 
very beginning, Orthodoxy in Japan was carried by the citizens of 
the country. At his second visit to Russia in 1879, Nikolai was con- 
secrated bishop. In 1883 there were three foreign and eleven Japanese 
priests, two foreign teachers and one hundred and six Japanese 
evangelists. Schools were conducted by local teachers. Soon there 
were many churches built and an imposing cathedral in Tokyo, on 
a hill overlooking the whole city. Such was the popularity of the 
first evangelist that this cathedral itself was known under the name 
‘Nikolai’, The catholicity of the young Church was stressed by 
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Bishop Nikolai when he received for this new church an icon with 
a blessing from the Archbishop of Jerusalem. He was also glad to 
show that a Greek archbishop visited this church and worshipped 
with the Japanese priests at the cathedral at Surugadai. This was 
important not only as a general statement of principle but in con- 
nexion with political events and the growing rivalry between Russia 
and Japan. When war broke out in 1904 between these two countries, 
Bishop Nikolai decided not to leave Japan. He spoke to the members 
of his young Church on their patriotic duty, and advised them to 
continue to pray for their country as they had done before. He 
himself decided to withdraw for a time from public functions ‘not 
because it might be dangerous for him personally but because as 
a Russian subject he could not pray that his country should be 
defeated’. Such was the respect he enjoyed and so general was the 
admiration for his loyalty to both countries, that he continued to 
exercise a deep influence and the Church continued to grow. Many 
of the Japanese clergy were able to minister to the needs of the Russian 
poaeee of war. Those Russians raised money for the mission and 
oth sides were greatly strengthened by this contact. 

In 1906 Nikolai was raised to the rank of archbishop. It is re- 
markable that by this time there was only one missionary, while 
thirty-seven priests and one hundred and twenty nine unordained 
ministers and helpers were Japanese. The unobtrusive methods of 
the monk prevailed. Instruction was mainly given in ‘utmost quiet 
and mental concentration, the expounder and hearers sitting in a 
quiet room studying the Gospel’. Schools prospered. A theological 
seminary was established, and a large library. Most of the expenses 
- were borne by the young Church, and there were touching instances 
of Japanese women making gifts for the Russian regions suffering 
famine during a bad year at the end of the century. Local needs 
were helped out of general funds—donations coming in money and 
rice. The Church of Russia supported, together with the Orthodox 
Missionary Society, the growing Church of Japan, but on a much 
smaller scale than other European churches or missionary societies 
supported their missions. It should be noticed that the relationship 
between Bishop Nikolai and other Christians was always of a most 
cordial character, and he joined with other Christian bodies in 
approaching the government with protests against social evils. 

The Japanese Christians were impressed not only by the activities 
and organizing genius of Bishop Nikolai, but still more by his life 
of self-conquest and unrelenting industry. He returned three times 
to Russia p meee his fifty years of work, only because these visits 
were needed for his young Church. He never took any holiday. 
“We cannot be poorer than Father Nikolai’, they wrote (in the fapan 
Evangelist). He lived in a sparsely furnished room in a corner of the 
cathedral which served as office, bedroom and dining-room. 
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His day strikes one by its discipline. From half past seven till 
noon, all the year round, he worked on the translation of the New 
Testament, of prayer books and of other religious literature, often 
with the co-operation of his helpers. After a plain lunch and a rest, 
from two till six he attended to the business of the diocese. Three 
more hours of translation work and study closed his day. Like most 
of the Russians, the bishop loved good singing in the church. A 
choir of the converts, of several hundred voices, has been trained 
to sing in harmony. 

At the World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 1910, the 
name of Bishop Nikolai was mentioned by many, and he sent a 
cordial greeting, pointing out, however, that ‘we are not one because 
we disagree in doctrine’. 

Since his death events have not made the life of Orthodoxy in 
Japan any easier: the Great War, the revolution in Russia, war in 
the Far East. The number of Japanese Christians seems to have 
fallen (they were said to be 30,000 by 1912, but in 1939 the Fapan 
Christian Year Book reports as ‘present members 13,503, grand 
total 41,251). There are 184 churches, 34 priests, 38 evangelists; 
Sunday School attendance approaching six hundred. The new bishop, 
Sergius, tried to revive the theological seminary, but it has had 
finally to be closed for the time being. But the life of the Church is 
going on. Literature has been produced recently such as An outline 
of the doctrine and the Creed of the Church, a Revised Prayer Book, 
as well as books for Sunday Schools, instructions to teachers, 
hymnals. It is also proposed to print a children’s New Testament 
in colloquial language. 

In July 1940 the Synod of the Orthodox Church in Japan decided 
to become independent of Moscow. Bishop Sergius resigned and 
a Japanese is now the head of the autocephalous Japanese Orthodox 
Church. Its decision not to become a member of the newly con- 
stituted Church of Christ in Japan, and the fact that it has not 
yet received government recognition as an independent body, 
place it in a somewhat uncertain position. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the effects of the removal of foreign missionaries from 
positions of executive authority in every branch of the Christian 
Church in Japan, which has been a leading requirement in the 
overcoming of the crisis through which all have passed, will be 
minimized in Japanese Orthodoxy, where indigenous leadership has 
been so strongly marked from the very beginning. 


NADEJDA GORODETZKY 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF GOD IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


By R. J. B. MOORE 


A sg study of primitive peoples has in some instances tended 

to accentuate the archaic, and even modern functional 
approaches do not always make full allowance for all environmental 
influences. One such factor, which is present in nearly all primitive 
areas, is the influence of missions. The presence of missions and 
missionaries is frequently mentioned by observers in passing and is 
sometimes deprecated as being, in common with commerce, a goad 
with which to drive the idealized primitive towards a questionable 
‘civilization’. However that may be, the influence of Christian teach- 
ing and education is now a concrete fact to be taken into account by 
the sociologist as much as the proximity of neighbouring tribes or 
European government. It may be said, on the other hand, that 
the missionary is all too apt to continue in his labours not know- 
ing the extent of his influence, which sections of his teaching 
are being accepted and which rejected, and why any selection, 
conscious or unconscious, is being made. It is to gauge the ex- 
ree of one such change in a limited sphere that this short study is 
made. 

The missionaries’ avowed aim is to change the indigenous beliefs 
about God to harmonize with the Christian faith. One of the 
central Christian tenets is the love, care and concern of God 
for each individual. It will therefore be interesting to discover, 
in a given area, firstly what were the indigenous beliefs: on the 
relation of God to man, and secondly the extent to which the 
Natives of the area have been influenced by this piece of Christian 
teaching. 

The area concerned is part of Northern Rhodesia occupied by 
the Lunda and, to a lesser extent, the Bemba. When missionary 
activity first began in that area there was an indigenous belief in a 
High God, Lesa, which became the foundation of Christian teaching 
about God. Similar indigenous beliefs have been recorded about 
Lesa and Leza, held by the Lamba and Ila respectively. While 
the name Lesa has been adopted in Christian teaching, practically 
nothing has been done to build on the traditional conception 
of God apart from His activity as Creator. Enquiry reveals a 
much wider theology, much of which is actually harmonious 
with Christian ideas. 
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Tue RELATION OF THE PAGAN INDIVIDUAL TO HIS LESA 


It is always difficult for an investigator to discover at all accur- 
ately what was the situation in an area a generation or so before he 
arrived there. This difficulty is specially emphasized by the absence 
of written data and, in this case, by the reticence of people to reveal 
to missionaries beliefs and practices which their influence combats. 
In this instance, I think, a safe approach to our subject would be 
through the medium of the semi-archaisms which remain current 
in the African speech and conduct. For instance, philosophy through 
the ages has been reflected and embodied in folklore, proverbs, 
sayings and rituals much of which has not changed with the changing 
material environment. Drawing on these sources it should be possible 
for us to sketch the beliefs held about the individual in his relation- 
ship to Lesa. 

I have assumed a belief in a ‘personal’ Lesa, and not in an 
abstract function of the weather (as is held by some anthropologists 
to be the primitive conception). I think the data presented - will 
show that, at the stage under consideration, Lesa was definitely 
regarded as a personal being, taking the personal pronoun in speech 
and being credited with will and activity which could not be attri- 
buted to a ‘thing’ or to an ‘influence’ other than a person. It is not 
necessary for our purpose to include all and sundry beliefs about 
Lesa, some of which have been recorded in accounts of folklore and 
monographs. It will be well, however, to remember his connexion 
with the weather and especially with rain, thunder and lightning. 
Thunder is supposed to be Lesa speaking, lightning the knife of Lesa 
striking individual offenders; it is often said of lightning that it is 
Lesa falling, and struck trees can be used in medicine and are 
referred to as ‘Lesa’. 

I think it can safely be taken that the belief in Lesa presiding in 
the background of existence over the destiny even of individuals is 
really primitive. It almost certainly had very little influence on daily 
conduct, but it was there as an accepted platitude. Many extant 
sayings and proverbs corroborate this view. 

When asked, for instance, if a — will be making a certain 
journey, he will invariably reply, ‘If Lesa gives me health’, ‘ If Lesa 
likes’. Very frequently when enquiring say, of a parent about his 
sick child, the man will reply, ‘If Lesa wishes he will recover, but if 
not he will die ’. ‘Caba ku maka ya kwa Lesa’ (literally—‘it is in the 
strength of God’. But I think here maka might almost be trans- 
lated ‘according to the will of God ’, i.e. God has the strength to kill 
or cure; it is a question of whether or not he wills to use it). In the 
same way, I think, all these several sayings are variations of ‘If God 
wills’. This fatalistic attitude almost amounts to predestination and 
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is always present, but rarely oppressive. It was there in the back- 
ground being reflected in these and other sayings, but was over- 
shadowed by nearer and more vivid realities. The frequency of these 
sayings may have been slightly increased through Christian influence, 
but I think not greatly so. Their existence was first brought to my 
notice through the 1904 diary of a colleague. He there recorded them 
just as I hear them to-day, lamenting that Lesa, whose name was 
on everyone’s lips, seemed to have very little influence in their lives. 

This vague belief in providence even for the individual is also 
noticeable in the proverbs. The archaic Chibemba in many proverbs 
vouches for the antiquity of the philosophy reflected in them. 

(a) Lesa mufushi tafuliia umo, that is, God is a blacksmith who 
does not forge for one person only. It means that God has no 
favourites, He blesses all alike. It will be quoted, for instance, to 
a rich person boasting of his wealth, meaning that although the 
former is well-off in one direction, God has no favourites and others 
have equal blessings; or again, by an unlucky hunter who eventually 
makes a kill. 

(6) Umunga wa mbuta uwabika Lesa.—God preserves the seed 
umpkin, that is to say, an isolated person is cared for by God. 
his is said by one who has no near kin. God will look after such 

a person as one who has pumpkins but saves the last one for seed. 
He may even cause him to have offspring. A man going to war may 
say this to encourage himself. 

(c) Lesa talombwe nama.—God is not begged for meat. When 
hunting, the kill to the person for whom God meant it; and 
it is no good imploring God, for you cannot force God to give you 
good things; everything is given by His free will. 

If a member of the family or clan comes along and begs for some- 
thing, perhaps you have not got it or do not want to be pestered, 
so you quote this proverb. You will give of your own free will. 

d) Lesa tumba nambo mutima kayebele-——God carries’ man 
eatable things on His head, but His heart tells Him (what to do wi 
them). This is much the same meaning as (c). A man who is poor 
or ill-treated or thinks God does not care for him is told this. God 
gives without being forced and no man decides for Him. 

From these proverbs it will be seen that there was a belief that 
God had a vague sort of concern for men, chiefly as a community, 
but also individually. He was impartial, possessing all good things, 
but knowing how, when and where to distribute them, not after 
much asking, but according to the dictates of His own heart, looking 
after the lonely person like a pumpkin required for seed without 
which there would be no harvest in the future; in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary, not really giving prodigiously to one and 
withholding from others, but willing to bless all alike, like a good 

blacksmith who does not discriminate between his customers, but 
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goes on making hoes, axes and spears one by one till each individual 
in the community is served. 
I have not discovered any of Lesa’s praise-names which show 
a belief in his special care of individuals; they are mostly to do with 
his phenomenal power and ability to create. Such names as Kalenga, 
Kabumba and Shakapanga can only be taken to refer to the original 
acts of creating the earth and moulding man and all living creatures 
on the earth, not to a separate creation of each individual. 
Sickness, death and catastrophe could come from Lesa. People 
uently divined to see if a <n came from witchcraft, sorcery 
or from ; in the last case very little could be done about it but 
just wait and hope for the best. Of natural death it may be said ‘His 
ife gave out’, or ‘He died according to the will of God Himself’. 
Major calamities such as epidemics may be put down to the action 
of Lote or of one of the important spirits of the country such as 
Mulenga. Even if Lesa were believed to be the cause of such catas- 
trophes, prayers on these occasions would frequently be addressed 
to the ancestral spirits or to the spirits of the land. This would be 
so even in prayer for rain. Some informants say that Lesa, under the 
name of Shakapanga, would in such cases be coupled with the names 
of the spirits. But on the whole, Lesa’s cutting off of people’s lives 
was in moderate sequence. This they say in the proverb, ‘Mupuma 
limo, Lesa alabansa’—(literally “You strike once, God always does so 
little by little’. Kubansa means to take from a granary little by little 
so that the store will last). The inference is that if there are a sus- 
icious number of deaths in rapid sequence in a village or area, apart 
an epidemic, it must be witchcraft or sorcery due to human 
agency, because God does not normally act in that way. He takes 
people little by little, not in one fell swoop. The belief that the 
termination of a man’s life is decided by God also appears in the 
curse, ‘Lesa akukumbe cele munda’—({May God stir his knife in your 
stomach and cause you to die). Death in a fight, or through other 
human agency or supposed human agency, such as the use of magic, 
would not wee put down to the influence of Lesa. 
Lesa could also communicate his will to individuals through 
eer. The prophets were frequently mad, but it was held that 
had direct access to the human mind and that his wishes could 
be made known to those on earth. Prophets were comparatively 
few and as a rule cut little ice. There have been a number of occasions 
on which their word carried weight, especially when their message 
coincided with some unexpected natural happening such as a drought. 
Dr Edwin Smith gives a good example of this. ‘The ordinary person, 
however, did not pray to Lesa, neither did the prophet receive his 
message in that way. 
An extraordi belief which persists is that the individual can 
make magical use of the power of God both for harm and for healing 
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purposes. They say that sorcerers panda Lesa (mix God as a medicine, 
Kupanda is used of mixing various medical or magical ingredients 
together for use). One of the ways of doing this was by obtaini 

part of a thing killed by Lesa; when Lesa descended in lightning, 
for instance, it was obvious that he settled in a certain tree, splitting 
it in twain. Lesa might still be there, with his death-dealing power; 
therefore part of that tree mixed in a medicine is known as panda-ing 
Lesa. A good use is in the coni ca Lesa (God’s cup). The coni is used 
in a good way to heal, if a person faints in the night, or goes mad, 
and to settle quarrels. It also quells storms. All these happenings 
may come from God, and a medicine in which God is involved can 
be helpful. The coni is a cup or gourd in which, all agree, the chief 
medical ingredient is also a lightning-struck tree; some say there 
are other ingredients, such as pieces of a lion. When the coni is to 
be used it must also have water added to it and the hole plugged 
and sometimes the outside covered with young green grass. The 
water and the young grass which ap ears A me rain are also believed 
to be connected with the activity of Lesa and therefore to have good 
curative qualities. 

In order to throw these beliefs into their right perspective we 
must remember that there were and are a number of other wa 
in which the well-being of the individual can be safeguarded. T 
student of primitive social psychology has taught us that the in- 
dividual is a unit enmeshed in » oa social scheme, inheriting traditions, 
obeying laws, bound by ties of blood and economic relationshi 
and in a hundred other ways made unconsciously to believe in the 
beneficent power of the community which protects and helps to 
feed him. 

There is also the whole realm of magic which can be used, not 
only on behalf of a group, but by individuals, to help meet practic- 
ally every situation in life. The ancestor cult without doubt influenced 
the life of the individual more than the theology, which was not 
much more than an intellectual assent to the existence of a High 
God. As one Bemba said, “The people of old did not think a great 
deal about God, their chief concern was the spirits’. ‘Even people 
of old knew about God, using proverbs about Him; but they put 
their hearts on the spirits. For instance, if you, the owner of this 
place, died, they would bury you at a big tree and ever afterwards 
it would be called by your name and people would pray to you there. 
That was our gods.’ Their belief in a personal or guardian spirit 
known as a man’s mboswa was an intimate, homely conception which 
meant much more to the individual than the hierarchy of more 
powerful spirits connected with the remote history of the tribe, or 
than natural phenomena. Because belief in the mboswa as being the 
guardian and helper of the individual was the live, daily experience 
of everyone, it is necessary to outline this conception a little more 
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fully. The mboswa is the spirit born in a person, inherited from a 
relative usually deceased. If a pregnancy occurs soon after an 
appropriate death the inference is obvious and they say, ‘So-and-so 
as the recently deceased] has shaken off the grave-earth’. 
f the name of the spirit is not obvious it may be necessary to resort 
to divination.* 

A grown individual sometimes had a small spirit hut for his 
mboswa, but more often a small calabash for offerings, kept at the 
head of his bed.? The mboswa would be turned to for help and 
support on every occasion. If Musonda decided to go hunting he 
would not go without seeking the aid of his mboswa, saying, ‘O 
mboswa, go before me and e the path easy so that I may obtain 
meat and return in peace’. Similarly before a journey a person would 
seek the guidance and protection of his mboswa. A person could be 
certain of the interest of his own mboswa in all his undertakings and 
could expect to be specially proficient in those pursuits at which 
those bearing the name had previously excelled. The relationship be- 
tween a man and his mboswa was his own private concern; in his 
communications with it he needed no specialist, intermediary or 
public ritual. Prayers to the more poten: tribal spirits were the affair 
of the headman, priest or chief; but an individual could pray to 
his own guardian. Such prayers were frequent and usually took the 
form of begging for the successful outcome of a given undertaking 
together with health, peace and prosperity. This conception was 
the real support of the pagan individual. 


THe PRESENT BELIEF IN LESA 


It is of course impossible to generalize about the present attitude 
to Lesa. Beliefs grade from a stage approximating to that outlined 
above to comparatively Christian ones. It is, however, possible to 
indicate certain trends. While the pagan of the older generation 
usually still holds to much of his heritage in this connexion, a con- 
siderable change is taking place in the minds of the younger people, 
both pagan and Christian. Young men frequently say, for instance, 
that when they leave their homes to seek work, elder relatives come 
to wish them a good journey, hoping their mboswas will keep them 
safe. The mi ts say, ‘We eae but we do not agree in our hearts’. 
The effect of Christian teaching has been to transfer much of the 
old trust in the mboswa to Lesa, for pagan and Christian. alike. All 
know the name of their mboswa, but prayer to them is less frequent, 
spirit huts are disappearing and particularly in urban areas even the 


1 In different areas the conception of mboswa varies slightly. In some cases an 
elder brother may be referred to as mboswa, and also, for a short time after birth, 
the midwife is known as the child’s mboswa. 

7A. — Land, Labour and Diet, p. 357. 
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calabash is falling out of use. ‘The idca of Lesa presiding over a man’s 
fate remains, however, and in many cases the feeling that he is 
interested in individuals is accentuated. For instance, a man when 
asked how he was after an epidemic of influenza said, ‘In September 
I was ill, but God helped me well’. A young pagan when asked why 
he did not join his wife in worship replied, ‘I am tired after work 
and anyway God looks after me just the same’. Pagans are even 
beginning to realize that they can have individual approach to Lesa, 
and prayers which would previously have been addressed to their 
mboswa are not infrequently spoken to Lesa nowadays. For instance, 
a pagan will pray, ‘O Lesa (or ‘O Lesa and my spirit’), I beg that 
thou wilt be with me as I descend this mine and keep me safe from 
harm’. 

On the other side of the picture it is only natural that many 
Christians should retain in varying degrees their ancestors’ philo- 
sophy. This is particularly noticeable in that their views imply 
a somewhat arbitrary working of the Will of God in His dealings 
with people. For example, a not uncommon Christian prayer is, 
‘We are like chickens, Lord, Thou dost know when Thou art about 
to terminate the existence of any one of us’. This attitude is also 
reflected in what we call negligence in the face of the serious illness 
of a relative. Supposing a man’s child is sick, and you ask, ‘Why 
have you not taken such and such a precaution? Do you not want 
your child to recover?’, the reply is: ‘If God wants him to die he will 
die, if He wants him to recover he will recover’. Similarly a Roman 
Catholic teacher sent to work in the Copper Belt said that he did 
not know how long he would remain there, it was according to the 
‘strength’ or will of God. What appears at first sight to be the purely 
arbitrary working of God is believed by many to be really based 
on the idea of retributive justice. 

The belief in the providence of God is continued and. amplified 
among Christians. A Bemba Christian teacher’s letter, after de- 
scribing a dysentery epidemic, went on to say, ‘Let us give ourselves 
to prayer that God may give us strength not to get tired. God will 
reward those who overcome’. Statements made by Christians, after 
the shooting incident in the Copper Belt, also illustrate belief in 
the presiding providence of God in human affairs. One of them said, 
‘Now I see the Bantu are only animals, they have no God. The 
government exceeds God, because if it likes it kills people’. There 
is no doubt that Christians of good standing and a little education 
feel that they are personally cared for by God. This is vouched for 
by the practice of daily private prayer to Lesa. There is no feeling 
of restraint in approaching God personally. Private prayers tend to 
be stereotyped and slightly reminiscent of those previously uttered 
to the mboswa, such as the morning prayer: ‘We thank Thee, Father, 
for giving us a new morning and for guarding our spirits when they 
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were at death, for we do not know where they were [i.e. during 
sleep]. We beg that as we step forward Thou wilt step with us 
and be our mouth. Help us as we begin our work.’ At evening: ‘O 
Lesa, we praise Thee for having looked after us all day and protected 
us from all evil. Also if we have done wrong in anything forgive us. 
Guard us as we put our bodies to rest.’ More reminiscent are prayers 
before gardening or tree-cutting, such as: ‘O Lesa, when we have 
not yet started to dig [cut, etc.], be thou before us in our work, be 
our hoe for axe, etc.].’ 

The continuation of the mboswa conception is carried further 
and admitted by Roman Catholic Christians. The latter frequently 
refer to the saint whose name they took at baptism as their mboswa. 
Thus a Native Roman Catholic Christian named Stephen says that 
St Stephen is his mboswa, and he prays ' to him. He also feels that 
as St Stephen bore a fearless witness in the face of persecution, his 
Christian mboswa will enable him to do the same. The Protestant 
disagrees with this practice of begging to saints as intermediaries 
to God. The Roman Catholic replies that he believes both in theory 
and in practice in direct access to God, but thinks a good person 
above can plead for him. He further illustrates the point from 
the Native custom of speaking to a high official or chief through 
someone else, and mentally transfers this practice to the celestial 
courts. 

1 think that there is little doubt that a slow transference of 
allegiance from the spirits to Lesa has been hastened and affected 
by the practice of migrant labour during recent years, but the proof 
of this would require further investigation. I feel that ancestor- 
worship is to a large extent connected with definite localities and 
definite social systems, so that when individual units migrate, the 
ancestral ties are slackened and an increased faith in the High God 
can readily follow. It is certainly a fact that many individuals in 
urban areas who are isolated from their own clan and relatives show 
a marked increase in their reliance on God to meet their needs on 
all occasions. Others who have had more education frequently quote 
the Gospels as proof of God’s care for the individual. There are a 
limited number of African Christians who have a deeper understand- 
ing of the Christian message and, in particular, of this tenet of God’s 
care for a person. 

A first generation Christian was preparing an address involving 
this subject and, I thought, spoke a little glibly about the love of 
God for people. So I asked him, ‘What do you think is the difference 
between our love for each other and God’s love for us?’ In reply 
there came a full, unprompted and thoroughly Christian explanation 
that our love for each other is frequently mercenary, at best drawn 


‘ia word ‘pray’ here is slightly different from that used to God, meaning 
to beg. 
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out by attractive qualities in the person loved, or oe parent- 
hood: God’s love is also for the unattractive individual, and the 
sinner. A few have reached such depths of understanding and faith, 
and they frequently say that their. belief in Jesus Christ has convinced 
them of God’s care for each person. 

A generation of Christian teaching has, therefore, particularly 
for the Christian convert, but also for the pagan, brought God nearer 
to the lives of individual people, and shown Him to be approachable 
and interested.' The younger generation, especially, knows it can 
pray to God with the same confidence and hope with which the 
personal and tribal spirits are pleaded with. The persistent sub- 
Christian philosophy, involving somewhat capricious behaviour 
on God’s part in dealing out sickness and death, is probably due 
to insufficient teaching on health and the course of nature and also 
on the problem of evil. ‘Natural’ death is rather a foreign conception 
to the Bantu; and why evil should befall one person and not another 
is a question to which the Bantu give an answer, but which most 
mission teaching avoids. 

R. J. B. Moore 
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THE DEVOLUTION OF MISSION GIRLS’ 
SCHOOLS IN JAPAN 


By CHARLOTTE B. DEFOREST 


OX phase of the Japanese crisis that is of special interest to the 

supporters of the missionary movement is its effect upon their 
mission schools. Probably no form of Christian investment has 
involved more combined money, personnel and prayer than the 
educational work founded and Lunseoh by or with the aid of that 
movement. In a nation that sets as high a premium on education as 
Japan does, the influence of the Christian schools has been far- 
reaching, and there has been a dramatic interplay between their 
development and the forces of national progress. This interplay has 
resulted in a process defined in modern mission terminology as 
‘devolution’, that is, the gradual transference of powers and duties 
from the missionaries to the Christian nationals. As an illustration 
of this process the story of the mission girls’ schools is fairly repre- 
sentative. It divides easily into the decades of the seventy years that 
have passed since the first small beginnings of such a school in 
Yokohama in 1871. 


The first Japanese girls to go abroad for an education—five of 
them—were sent to America by their government in 1871, sailing 
in a side-wheeler with the Iwakura Embassy. This Embassy, headed 
by Prince Iwakura, gathered information from the leading nations 
of the world and returned to Japan in 1872 to promote the national 
reconstruction begun with the Meiji era in 1868. The national 
education system was instituted in 1872 and the first government 
school for girls was opened in Tokyo that same year. The same year 
saw the establishment of the first Protestant church. The edicts 
genet Christianity were taken down from the street corners in 
1873, and Sunday was proclaimed a government rest day three years 
later. By these rapid strokes the stage for Christianity was set. 

That first mission school—Ferris Seminary in embryo—was soon 
followed by other embryonic schools in ports or central cities where 
foreign concessions or special passports permitted missionary resid- 
ence. Who were the pupils? Girls from progressive families; girls 
hungry for knowledge in general or specifically attracted by the 
English and the music that the westerners could teach. One pupil 


was received who in her home town had dressed as a boy to attend 
the ‘temple school’ where she could learn the rudiments with the 


privileged youth of the other sex. One pupil was sent by parents 
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who said they had been impressed by the personality of the missionary 
teacher when she came to their studio to be photographed. 

And who were the teachers? Japanese men and women of the 
old classical culture who could teach their language and calligraphy, 
Japanese history, and Chinese history and philosophy. Most of the 
other subjects had to be taught by the missionaries; hence the great 
development of English subjects, with English texts all the way 
from The Peep of Day through Barnes’s Readers to Guizot’s History 
of Civilization and Smiles’s Self Help. Not that those last-named 
heights were reached at once; but the superiority in English usage 
of last century’s ‘mission school graduates over this century’s is 
largely due to the fact that the supply of Japanese teachers and 
textbooks was not yet ample. 

And what of public opinion? Some critics loudly protested that 
these foreign schools were educating ‘concubines for unprincipled 
foreigners’, some that their pupils ‘walked like men’ and were losing 
the essence of feminine character. In Tokyo one of the first govern- 
ment schools for girls had been closed on account of unsavoury 
happenings involving a man teacher. Said the mayor in a congratu- 
latory address at the commencement exercises of a mission school 
in his small city many years later, in effect: 

The real significance of your Christian girls’ schools is in the fact that 
when, in the start of woman’s education here, our government was dis- 
couraged and thought feminine virtue could not stand the temptations 


accompanying intellectual development, you went ahead and demonstrated 
that the two were not incompatible. 


In spite of difficulties pupils came, and their parents and friends 
sometimes even helped with subscriptions to furnish additional 
buildings when the modest first accommodations proved inadequate. 


In the ’eighties the nation was swept by a great pro-foreign 
wave. Everything western became fashionable—language, dress, 
furniture, customs and even religion—just because it was western. 
The abolition of state priesthood in 1884, and the promulgation of 
the national Constitution in 1889 with its guarantee of religious 
liberty within limits non-detrimental to the state, were important 
milestones for Christianity, as were also the publication of the 
Japanese translation of the New Testament in 1880 and that of 
the Old Testament in 1888. 

The Christian schools were in public favour and the opportunities 
that the ’seventies had opened to them expanded rapidly. Still more 
new buildings had to be erected for the growing student body; the 
curriculum had to be improved and more and better Japanese 
teachers employed. Often it was possible to use bright pupils as 
assistant teachers, and graduates who had served an apprenticeship 
often became a very substantial force on the faculty. The story is 
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told of one school whose missionary head and her American associates 
were called away for a few days of mission meeting, leaving the 
school in charge of a Japanese teacher. Some untoward incident had 
prevented the Japanese teacher from coming to school the last day 
or two; but when the Americans returned they found that the older 
students had quietly taken charge and were conducting classes and 
dormitory with commendable order and efficiency. _ 

The courses were generally five years at least, entered after 
completing eight years of elementary school, and thus resembled 
the ‘academies’ of old New England. Practically all the pupils who 
stayed long enough to graduate became Christians. ‘There was an 
earnest spirit of witnessing to one’s religion. As the graduates had 
the highest education given to girls in Japan in those days, they were 
in demand as teachers and helped to introduce the new religion 
wherever they went. Most of them married—Christian men when 
such could be had—brought up families and continued to be the 
backbone of local churches and ready for good works. 

The demand for still higher education for the more ambitious 
students was met in a few schools by initiating advanced courses, 
some of which quickly matured into college grade. ‘The pioneer in 
college work was the Kwassui Girls’ School in Nagasaki. It was 
unique in trying to give Japanese girls not the equivalent of an 
American college course, but as far as possible an identical course; 
its students studied Latin and Greek as well as Japanese and classical 
Chinese and received an A.B. degree—the only instance of its kind 
in Japan. Its first class of two graduated in 1889 and it averaged two 
a year during the thirty years or thereabouts that it continued its 
unique plan. ‘The fact that such a course was ever founded is testimony 
to that foreignizing fever of the eighties. 


The inevitable reaction came. The first parliament opened in 
1890. The one-sidedness of the extraterritorial treaties with the 
West became a source of serious irritation and the slowness of their 
revision seemed unreasonable. The national spirit asserted itself 
and was reinforced by Japan’s victory in the first war undertaken 
by her modern army, the China war of 1894-5. During the early 
and middle ’nineties Christianity was in disrepute. Had not the 
so-called Christian nations taken advantage of her newness in the 
world of nations and oppressed Japan with unequal treaties? ‘The 
Emperor had in 1890 issued a Rescript on Education setting forth 
the moral ideals of loyalty to the Throne, filial piety, industry, 
devotion to the good of society,—ideals that the Emperors of the 
past had handed down to their people from time immemorial. Was 
not this Rescript all that the nation needed to guide the course of 
its schools? And was not morality sufficient without religion? And 
if religion was necessary, were not the old religions of Shinto and 
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Buddhism good enough? In this atmosphere a number of mission 
schools in conservative or distant places closed for good, weak or 
ill-grounded Christians left the onkes and some discouraged 
missionaries gave up their work and returned home. The schools 
which continued suffered loss of enrolment: one that had had one 
hundred and eighty pupils—a fair number even in the ’eighties, 
when girls’ education was still hardly out of its infancy—shrank at 
one time to as few as sixty. Also, the schools that survived became 
government-conscious. They had sprung from small seed and had 
grown without benefit of official cognizance. Now they needed 
to be licensed. Thus it happened that one institution which had 
started in 1875 received its government permit to exist and was 
officially born twenty-four years later. 

At the end of the century there were about fifty Christian 
secondary schools for girls, including besides strictly mission schools 
a number that had been established by Japanese Christians apart 
from mission funds and mission control. The only women’s colleges 
in the empire were mission colleges. The government schools for girls 
were fewer in number than those of the mission, which had been 
from the start distinctly in the lead. Then in 1899 the government 
decreed that each prefecture—the political equivalent in Japan of 
a state in the United ven walt have at least one girls’ high 
school at prefectural expense. 


Extraterritoriality with the United States was abolished in 1899, 
and with the new century prospects began to improve for Christian 
institutions as well as for international good feeling. In 1900 Japanese 
troops co-operated with western powers in the relief of Peking during 
the Boxer uprising. In the same year John Hay enunciated his famous 
‘open door’ policy for the Orient. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was formed in 1902. The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 called 
forth the sympathy of the West for a newly progressive nation 
fighting against a backward and rey tyranny. I saw a mutual 
declaration of policy, generally called “The Gentlemen’s Agreement’, 
between the United States and Japan. 

With this progress in the international sphere the Christian 
mission schools began to regain lost ground. But they began also 
to realize a competition hitherto unknown. Government high schools 
for girls were fast increasing. These had not only the prestige of 
their origin: they had a financial security unknown to most mission 
schools; they had good equipment, especially for the teaching of 
science and history, and teachers well trained in the national higher 
normal schools; they took pupils after six years of elementary school 
work, whereas some mission schools clung to their standard requiring 
eight preparatory years; and lastly, the government school graduates 
had the privilege of being by that same token qualified applicants 
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for the semmon gakko or higher ‘specialty schools’ that were springing 
up here and there to meet new demands for learning. 

Against this formidable array of advantages the mission schools 
could boast only better English and music, and hold up for those 
who cared the ideal of religious as well as intellectual training. 
Neither the government schools nor the standardized private odeals 
that were permitted to become a part of the system and use the same 
name as the government schools were allowed to give religious 
education. Most mission schools hesitated to become standardized 
if that meant giving up the right to conduct chapel exercises and 
Bible courses as an integral part of the school life. But to drop out 
of line might mean natural extinction. At this juncture, to the great 
credit of the officials and the Japanese Christian educators who 
negotiated with them, a second form of standardization was agreed 
upon, short of complete conformity to the rules controlling govern- 
ment schools. This second form required similar standards for 
equipment and certificated teachers, but allowed more leeway in 
curriculum building and permitted religious instruction along with, 
or as part of, the required course in morals. Schools under this second 
form of recognition were not classified with the government girls’ 
high schools, but were grouped with less dignity in the ‘miscellaneous’ 
column. Nevertheless, they were granted the chief advantage of 
standardization in that their graduates were recognized as having 
had an ‘equivalent’ education and were thereby qualified as applicants 
for entrance to higher schools. A few mission girls’ high schools 
chose the first form of recognition and did their religious teaching 
outside the school buildings and hours. The — chose the 
second form. All which had hope of continuing and flourishing 
eventually lowered their entrance requirements to six years of 
elementary school and secured one of the two forms of recognition. 

So much for the secondary schools. The colleges also were meeting 
a new form of competition. Miss Tsuda’s English College and Mr 
Naruse’s Japan Women’s University both opened in 1900 in Tokyo 
and began to attract able students from all over the empire. These 
coll had government recognition as semmon gakko and were 
thereby able to secure, on proof of the good quality of their work, 
the privilege for their graduates to receive teachers’ licences without 
the necessity of going up for the national examinations. Students 
naturally chose coll which had this privilege. And so the mission 
schools which had higher courses began to bestir themselves to 
secure this recognition, with its serious requirements regarding 
equipment and faculty attainment. Those which delayed too many 
years had later to meet also a financial requirement of endowment. 

Of course, each school which had become a part of the national 
educational system had a copy of the Imperial Rescript on Education, 
which was read with due ceremony on patriotic occasions and at 
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commencement exercises. Since any error in the reading, even a 
self-corrected one, was in danger of making the reader seem dis- 
respectful to the Throne, most American principals delegated the 
reading to the Japanese head teacher—a tacit admission of limitation 
in their own qualifications for office. 


In the ’teen decade Japan carried out a most practical piece of 
co-operation by joining in the World War as Britain’s ally and also 
automatically as America’s partner when the United States entered 
the war. Internationally the stage was set for working together. 

As shown by the adjustments of the previous decade to the 
national system of education, the mission schools were already 
moving away from their original independence and were naturally 
becoming more and more Japanese. They were losing the extra- 
territorial qualities which the political situation in the 1800s had 
made inevitable. Courses that had been carried by American 
teachers with English textbooks were passed over to Japanese 
teachers with textbooks in the vernacular. Japanese teachers of 
English, hitherto employed mainly for translation classes, were 
increasingly used for teaching English grammar, to give a foundation 
knowledge of the structure of the language. Such systematic in- 
struction had been too often lacking in the free conversational 
method of language teaching, and was realized to be essential when 
two languages have as little in common as Japanese and English. 
English grammar, when taught by an American without a knowledge 
of the Japanese language that formed the student’s linguistic back- 
ground, was too often not understood. 

In the administration, when a missionary was at the head a 
Japanese would be appointed as vice-principal or head teacher. 
Japanese were asked to serve on committees of management; these 
committees began by mission appointment but evolved more and 
more into responsible boards. Such co-operative Japanese were 
generally pastors, Christian educators or business men, or graduates 
of the school. Alumnae associations would raise money to promote 
the school. Sporadic parents’ meetings eventually became organized 
parents’ associations, to the strengthening of the schools. 

A good example of co-operation was the founding of the union 
college—the Women’s Christian College of Japan—in Tokyo in 
1915. This was done not only by the six missions which agreed to 
combine the higher departments of their Tokyo and Yokohama 
schools, but also with the help of prominent Japanese and the 
service of the internationally known Dr Inazo Nitobe as president. 
Aside from the unit system for credits, the main scheme of the 
institution was Japanese and the Japanese element in the co-operation 
was strong from the beginning. 

The necessity of having a good teaching staff drew the mission 
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schools closer and closer to the government system in which the 
ualified teachers of the nation were mostly trained. It was not 

ways easy, however, to find Christian teachers among the graduates 
of the universities and normal colleges, and one prime concern of 
the mission schools was to get and keep a Christian staff. T 
frequently employed their own Christian graduates; but these did 
not always have the desirable—and in some cases necessary— 
licences. Several ways of keeping a staff Christian were open: a 
non-Christian teacher openminded to Christianity has been employed, 
and often in the Christian atmosphere has studied the teachings 
and become a convinced follower; Christians have been sent abroad 
or to higher Japanese institutions for training under contract to 
return to teach; and, last but not least, teacher-training courses have 
been established in the schools themselves and the licence privilege 
has been secured from the government. These methods all require 
time and money, but each has proved valuable. The last-mentioned 
has been especially rewarding, both because it gave its graduates 
prestige and opportunity and because it put upon a college the stamp 
of official approval which brought public confidence. 

Many Christian semmon gakko for women secured—if not in 
the decade under review, at least later—the licence privilege for 
English teaching; a few secured it for Japanese language; the union 
college is the only one so far to have secured it for mathematics; a 
number have it for domestic science, a subject which has a vital part 
in both secondary and higher education in Japan, and one in which 
teacher-training was considerably developed before mission colleges 
took it up. The latter were rooted in the liberal arts tradition and 
generally lacked funds to meet both the initial and the maintenance 
expense of science laboratories. However, as an exception be it 
recorded that in the ’nineties Kobe College established science major 
courses and graduated a number of students from them with very 
creditable work as late as into the decade which we are now consider- 
ing, when the courses died out from lack of applicants. This lack 
may be attributed to one or more of the following causes: at that 
time college training had not become popular, and the science course 
was long and hard; too much English knowledge was requisite, as 
the classes were mostly taught by Americans with English textbooks, 
and laboratory notebooks had to be kept in English; there was no 
strong Japanese teacher in the department to commend it to the 
ye the course was not organized for normal training and did not 
lead to a teacher’s licence; in short, like Kwassui’s Latin and Greek, 
the whole plan was American and did not fit into the scheme. 

It is to be hoped that in the future the Christian colleges will 
find the resources in money and personnel to fill up the science gap 
in their educational programs. The science training in their domestic 
science courses is largely applied science; and in the more liberal 
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courses there are a great variety of subjects good for home-makers, 
such as social welfare work, the care and training of children and 
the care of the aged, including even the elementary principles and 
practice of massage. This last is specially nef to that cross- 
section of the young women who will go as brides into the old 
— home, or who will later in life have the care of an aged 
ather- or mother-in-law. 

The liberal arts tradition, however, with its emphasis on the 
development of thought power, proved in Japan as well as in America 
a real force in the practical side of living. A Japanese physician said 
that he could tell the graduates of a certain mission school because 
they showed such intelligence in following his directions for the 
care of their sick children. Some graduates of this decade, holding 
a reunion some fifteen or twenty years later, were asked if they had 
found their knowledge of English useful. They had not been teachers, 
nor had they been abroad. But one said, ‘My boy in the middle 
school has begun English now, and it increases his respect for me 
when he sees I can help him with his lessons’. Another said, ‘I find 
it helpful to be able to read the English labels on canned goods’. 


The World War had brought Japan a ‘golden age’ of prosperity. 
The ’twenties found women and girls employed for the first time 
outside the home and a new realization came over the nation that 
for some of these positions women needed more education. Girls’ 
schools increased, enrolments grew and new vocations were trained 
for. But mission schools were not as a rule able to develop new 
lines of training. The demand for what they were already giving, 
now that they were fairly adjusted to the Japanese system, kept their 
enrolment well filled. To meet the need for higher salaries in view 
of the high cost of living, they did as other private schools did— 
raised their fees and crowded their classrooms. Quite likely they 
added an elective of English typewriting—rarely with shorthand— 
and thus helped graduates to find positions as typists in firms which 
had foreign correspondence. 

Some of the schools woke up to the fact that the physical con- 
dition of their students was inferior to that in the government 
schools, where gymnastics and athletic games were stressed and 
physical fitness was a strong factor in the selection of pupils at the 
time of competitive entrance examinations. Some of the mission 
schools increased the number of gymnastics hours, and an occasional 
promising graduate was sent abroad for training as a physical 
education director. The expense of athletic equipment was I a 
by the school and the student body’s ‘athletic department’. But the 
original city campuses, once supposed to be ample, seldom provided 
enough space for athletics. A couple of tennis courts would have 
to serve for marching, folk-dancing and miscellaneous games, as well 
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as for their original purpose. Whatever high prizes the mission 
schools might carry off in national English oratorical contests, they 
did not om in interscholastic tournaments. Thus with walls 
bulging and dormitory and exercise space cramped, a number of 
the schools took advantage of high prices paid for city land, sold out 
and relocated in the suburbs on the proceeds of their sale, with 
perhaps some aid from their constituency, American or Japanese 
or both. Others rebuilt in modern concentrated style on their city 
plants, a tendency which continued markedly into the next decade. 

A mission school could measure its standing in the community 
by whether or not it dared to risk holding its entrance examinations 
on the same days as those of the local government schools. In the 
early days of competition the government schools generally had the 
pick of all girls coming up from the primary schools. Even Christian 
parents often yielded to the persuasion of the primary school teachers 
and put their brightest daughters into the better equipped govern- 
ment school instead of the mission school. The latter held its entrance 
examinations later and picked from the leavings of the popular 
government institutions. Often, to be sure, it found excellent material 
among these. Still, it was a gratification, and also a justification of 
the policy of the mission school, when it was able to force its con- 
stituency to make a clear-cut choice between itself and its govern- 
ment competitor. A considerable number found themselves able 
to do this. Once a government official told this story of his experience. 
He had been transferred to a new post and was looking over avail- 
able schools for placing his thirteen-year-old daughter. When he 
visited the prefectural high school that had the highest reputation 
in the city, the principal said to him, ‘We are training girls to meet the 
needs of Japan to-day’. The official said—whether to the principal 
or only to himself is not clear—‘A school should train its girls for 
the needs of the Japan of the future’. And he sent his : orbs 
to the mission school in that city. 

It was in this decade that Christian summer camps for girls 
began. The lack of recreational opportunities for young people, 
whether in school or business, attracted the attention of socially- 
minded Christian workers and teachers; and pioneer summer camps 
were introduced as an adjunct of health training, religious culture 
and social development. The National Y.W.C.A, with its extensive 
work among students as well as other groups of young women and 
girls, had been a chief promoter of these camps, to which mission 
schools were glad to encourage their girls to go. 

Co-education, though not popular as yet in Japan, had by the 
"twenties cracked the crust of public opinion and was in operation 
in certain courses of some government and private colleges and uni- 
versities. One subject frequently touched on in Christian educators’ 
conferences was what standards to teach for social intercourse 
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between young men and young women. A new freedom, or at least 
restlessness, in the restricted relations of young people showed 
itself in the post-war era, with girls going into business positions 
and in many cases leaving the shelter of the home. American films 
were suggesting many things to the young. But Christian parents 
were no more progressive in their attitude towards co-education 
than was the rest of the public; and Christian institutions were con- 
servative. The two Christian universities, Doshisha and Kwansei, 
which have opened up some of their courses to women, only followed 
precedents that had been set by others. The opening of the univer- 
sities to women meant more, however, than a letting down of social 
barriers. It meant giving them a chance to earn a degree. No degree- 
giving form of a woman’s institution had been provided for in the 
government system, and a woman’s only way of getting a degree 
was to attend a man’s university. Educators began to ask the govern- 
ment ok sui a form for a woman’s university; and they have 
continued to ask. Had the recent war with China not intervened, 
doubtless normal processes would by now have developed in the 
educational system which a woman’s university officially formulated. 

In this decade a number of mission schools took a very important 
step in devolution. A few had taken it before and more took it later. 
This step was: incorporation under Japanese law with a board of 
trustees to whom the mission passed over in fee simple the land, 
buildings, endowment and control of the institution. Such schools 
graduated from the class of ‘mission schools’, though they continued 
to receive from the mission boards the help of missionary personnel 
and often an annual cash subsidy, if not for long, at least for a period 
during which substitute resources might be secured. The trustees 
of such school foundations were generally part foreigners, part 
Japanese, and pledged to maintain the institution as Christian. 
The proportion of Japanese to foreigners on these boards generally 
grew larger with the years and with the growth of Japanese support. 
The establishment of these Christian school foundations represented 
the passing of the last legal elements of extraterritoriality in mission 
educational work. 

International relations after the Great War were in the main 
favourable to Christian enterprises in Japan. The Washington 
Naval Conference in 1921-2 was followed by the Four-Power treaty 
on Pacific relations, the Five-Power naval treaty establishing naval 
strength, and the Nine-Power agreement on the treatment of China. 
Japan had a liberal leadership at home and a high place in the League 
of Nations abroad. The great earthquake of 1923 called forth the 
sympathy of the world, especially of the United States, which sent 
prompt and liberal aid. To be sure, the Exclusion Act of the United 
States in 1924—that ungentlemanly abrogation of the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement by the unilateral action of Congress—was a serious 
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setback to the progress of good will. But it did not markedly affect 
the Christian movement; for the Japanese knew the missionaries 
were their friends and against the congressional action. It was 
stated by one mission school that the only loss it sustained from that 
Act was the withdrawal of one pupil returning to her own Japanese 
family in Hawaii before there was danger that the new law would 
shut her out. The Japanese awaited a change of tide. 


But the Japanese waited in vain. Not only had the United States 
shut them out: Canada and Australia took the same position and 
in the ’thirties Japan turned away from the co-operation with the 
West upon which she had so hopefully entered and fixed her atten- 
tion upon her nearest neighbours in Asia to secure that economic 
expansion upon which she felt her national existence depended. 
The result of her military and political action in Manchuria was 
the practical invalidation of the Nine-Power treaty and caused 
Japan’s alienation and withdrawal from the League of Nations in 
1933. The so-called ‘China Incident’, now in its sixth year of de- 
structive warfare, gradually brought more and more protest from 
Great Britain and America until with a desperate sense of isolation 
Japan aligned herself in 1940 with the Axis Powers of Europe. 
Wartime economy had meanwhile required increasing regimentation 
of daily living and the compression of national thought into the 
mould of the planned ‘New Order in Asia’. 

All the schools of the nation became important agencies in the 
nationalization of thought and deed. An Imperial Rescript for Youth 
was promulgated to impress upon the rising generation its responsi- 
bility for national welfare. Textbooks were revised to give the official 
point of view; government statements of policy were read aloud 
to the student body and expounded; official speeches and ‘pep’ 
talks were heard in the schools on national hook-ups; martial songs 
were taught, patriotic essay-writing stimulated; individualism and 
self-government in student bodies gave way to organized faculty 
leadership of student activities; a schedule of manual labour under 
school supervision was ordered; new and vigorous body-building 
exercises were added to the gymnastics taught in schools and done 
widely by the populace with the radio; even military drill in a Christian 
school for girls was not unknown; thrift was inculcated and savings 
associations were made practically compulsory for students and 
teachers alike; blackouts and air-raid defence drills, comfort bags 
for soldiers, gifts to military hospitals and convalescent centres, 
sometimes sewing for the army and always contributions to the 
Red Cross and local organizations to help the families of soldiers, 
attendance at the farewells, returns and funerals of soldiers—all 
these were added to the school routine all over the nation. Inspectors 
visited Christian schools to see how they were aligning themselves 
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with the national effort. Special lectures on the national spirit became 
required; more hours in > high school curriculum must be devoted 
to Japanese and Oriental history; even schools which had hitherto 
resisted the trend towards school uniforms (for the sake of cultivating 
feminine taste in dress during the formative years) must now conform, 

In the period between the Manchurian and the China ‘incidents’ 
many schools which had not yet received the Imperial Portraits 
were asked to apply for them. These Portraits are photographs 
issued by the Imperial Household Department and represent one 
each Their Majesties the Emperor and the Empress in court costume. 
The principal of the cchaal receiving them goes to the indicated 
government office, signs a receipt for them and takes them back 
to his school, bearing in his person the perpetual responsibility for 
their safe preservation and treatment with reverence. To this end 
a fireproof peop has been prepared after its design and location 
have been approved by the officials; similar approval has also been 

reviously received for the set of internal regulations drawn up 
. the school arranging for the continuous guard-of-honour duty 
day and night by qualified staff members, and for the places of safety 
to which the Portraits shall be removed in case of fire or other danger. 
The expense, care and responsibilities involved had kept most 
mission schools and a good many others from applying for an honour 
that nevertheless is regarded by the populace as the crowning glory 
of an institution. Now these considerations are swept aside by the 
national need for unity. It can probably be said with safety that no 
school of standing is now without the Portraits. The students bow 
towards the Portrait Repository on their daily entrance and exit. 
The Portraits are brought out from their seclusion on the four great 
national holidays of the year for a simple and impressive homage 
ceremony including the singing of the national anthem and the 
reading of the Imperial Rescript on Education, and are then cere- 
moniously returned to their resting-place. 

As with any nation at war, so in Japan the spirit of prayer has 
become strongly manifest, and instructions for the schools to visit 
the shrines for prayer are willingly obeyed. For those who know 
nothing higher, doubtless their attitude towards the enshrined spirits 
is one of religious worship; but Japanese Christians feel that rever- 
ence for the Imperial Ancestors and for national heroes is not 
incompatible with their faith in a Higher Power, and they stand 
on the official statement of their own Department of Education that 
the shrine ceremonies are a patriotic cult and not a religion. Hence 
Christian schools take their pupils to the shrines, and at these con- 
secrated ancestral spots pray to the God whom they know for their 
nation in its crisis. Lesser patriotic ceremonies are often held on the 
school athletic field, when the student body, led by the faculty, 
raises the national flag, faces towards that point of the compass where 
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the Emperor’s Palace in Tokyo stands, makes a deep bow and offers 
silent prayer for the safety and success of the armed forces. 


The finish of the story encroaches upon the ’forties. In the 
Religious Organizations Law, effective April 1940, Christianity was 
recognized along with Buddhism and Neo-Shinto as a legitimate 
religion of Japan. Christian schools as well as Christian churches 
have now taken root in Japan as part of its modern culture. 

The last step in mission school devolution was taken in the latter 
half of 1940, after the strong nationalistic cabinet—the third cabinet 
with Prince Konoye as premier—was set up in July. Then Japanese 
Christian educators with their finger on the government pulse 
decided, through the National Christian Education Association, to 
spread the word around that Christian schools should no longer 
have foreigners as principals or receive foreign subsidies; and this 
ideal was adopted. ‘The few missionaries who, after the nationalizing 
trend of the thirties, still remained heads of schools quickly re- 
signed; and everywhere plans were made to dispense as soon as 
possible—but without wreckage—with the annual mission board 
subsidies that were still coming to most of them. Some Christian 
schools, owing to special local conditions, even asked their mis- 
sionary teachers to leave temporarily; in others, consular urgin 
or mission board orders brought about a gradual evacuation, till 
the American and Japanese fund-freezing orders in the summer of 
1941 completed the practical exodus. ' 

The end of an era has come and mission school devolution is 
rounded out. But this does not mean that Christian schools in Japan 
will never again have missionary teachers; in many cases both the 
schools and the teachers are ready to resume work together as soon 
as the international situation permits. Certainly it does not mean 
that the schools are losing their Christian quality. There are about 

Protestant and twenty-five Roman Catholic girls’ schools and 
colleges, with behind them a Christian population approximating 
240,000 Protestants and 120,000 Roman Catholics and a wide 
penumbra of friendly populace. They have besides each a loyal body 
of alumnae bearing their standards in the outer world, and a splendid 
body of Christian Japanese teachers working within them. These 
groups will carry on with Christian education and will prove the 
justification of the long-standing mission ideal of devolution. What 
though a part of this devolution has come about in an unforeseen 
way and through untoward international forces? Perhaps that is the 
truest test of the vitality of the Christian schools. 


CHARLOTTE B. DEFOREST 
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CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER 


By Dr yur. HEINZ GOLZEN 



































> system of international relations in the period which pre- 

ceded this war was marked by a steadily increasing develon: 
tion of international law and decency. Chaos was replacing justice 
and order, and the war is not only the climax but also the necessary 
end and result of this development. The immediate task in this war 
is the elimination of Hitler and Nazism; the final aim is a better 
world order as a framework for the peaceful progress of mankind. . 
This aim confronts us with the central problem of our time, for 
everything else depends upon it: what is this international order to 
look like? It needs no explanation that this question is a challenge 
to Christianity, and to glance at our periodicals, to listen to Christian 
discussions and to look into our own minds corroborates this fact. 
The point in question is whether there exists any specific Christian 
answer to the problem, or at least any contribution towards its 
solution. 

At the outset of our investigations we are confronted with two 
possible objections: 

It may be argued that Christianity has nothing to do with 
politics. This argument, which — a great part in the Nazi con- 
ception of the réle and influence of the Church and is largely accepted 
within the German Protestant Church itself, is not put forward 
without a theological foundation. But to discuss it would lead too 
far from the main purpose. However justifiable the objections to a 
system of Christian rules of political life may be, the principle 
stands that Christians have to walk worthily of their vocation. 
This applies not only to individuals, but also to nations which call 
themselves Christian. For if we recognize certain standards for our 
relations to our neighbours as demanded by our faith, as we cer- 
tainly do, we have also to recognize corresponding standards for the 
life of the nations. This holds good for the internal life of nations— 
a sphere which does not interest us in dealing with our subject—and 
also for their external life, their foreign relations, with which we 
are concerned. 

So we can take one step forward. But it is here that we are con- 
fronted with a second and much more difficult problem. 

The standards of Christian life are applications of our Lord’s 
commandment of love which must determine our relations to our 
434 
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fellow-men. This is clear if we look at the enumerations of Christian 
virtues in St Paul’s epistles, such as Col. iii. 12: 


Put on, therefore, as the elect of God . . . kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And 
above all things put on charity which is the bond of perfectness; 


or Eph. iv. 1: 


I... beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye 
are called, with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing 
one another in love; endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace. 


All these Christian qualities are conceived as free emanations of 
our own personality. Love itself must be the result of an impulse 
of our own hearts and minds; a love by order is a contradiction in 
terms. The same applies to kindness: a kindness coming not from 
the heart but by order of regulations and laws is not kindness. And 
humility which does not originate in a genuine faith and self-know- 
ledge is simply hypocrisy. The forbearance of one another, the 
forgiveness of our enemies, and the like, that have their source not 
in an impulse of the heart but in a legal agreement and obligation, 
may be very fine and praiseworthy, but they have little to do with 
Christianity. 

To walk worthily of our vocation as Christians is, therefore, not 
a thing which can be regulated by some external standard and 
afterwards measured by examination of the things which we have 
done or left undone. 

This insight has practical consequences. For example, the Nazi 
German Winter Relief is a charitable institution which might have 
been regarded as Christian, were it not that it is carried out boastfully 
and under various forms of compulsion. Thus, in spite of external 
resemblance, it is decidedly not Christian. Similarly, in the realm 
of foreign affairs, the German attack on Russia is represented as a 
kind of Christian crusade, whereas in fact it was a malicious assault 
with motives which were as unchristian as possible. 

Thus, human acts become Christian not by conforming to any 
external standard, but by reason of their motives. It follows that 
Christian life cannot be guaranteed by law. For law is bound to 
follow an external standard, permitting and prohibiting only actions 
and omissions, not thoughts and motives. Consequently there can 


be no legal categories of Christian acts, and the possibility of a 
Christian code of life in general and of international life in particular 
is excluded. (Nothing but an individual action or an individual 
omission, measured by its internal motives and intended effects, can 
claim to be Christian.) 
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But if there is no possibility of a Christian code of life, how can 
there be a Christian world order? 

At this point, we must be clear that when speaking about 
‘order’ we mean something formal. Order in itself is nothing but 
the setting or the working of a plurality of persons or things to a 
certain purpose, without reference to the nature of the purpose 
itself. The mere necessity of smooth working demands the applica- 
tion of certain principles of organization or mechanism, and these 
principles may be the same whether the purpose is ethically good 
or bad. For example, in the sphere of human relationships, there 
must be some kind of pre-arranged organization and lawful order, 
and there must be means for their enforcement. It thus happens 
that we can find similar principles of order in very different organiza- 
tions, such as Hitler’s Germany and the Roman Catholic Church, 
in a Roman legion and in a modern tank-unit, in the League of 
Nations and in a commercial limited liability company. 

But although these basic principles are in themselves ethically 
neutral, it is clear that different aims require different arrangements 
of them. World domination, for instance, will have an order other 
than balance of power; a state which tries to achieve the technical 
optimum will handle the —— of order very differently from 
a state which has set itself the aim of cultural prosperity; a pagan 
world will organize itself differently from a Christian world. It is 
here that order assumes ethical quality and value. 

Yet, since it is not the formal order which makes human relations 
Christian but the Spirit—and to this I shall return—one ought not 
to speak of a Christian world order. It would be better to formulate 
our point of departure thus: 

hristianity has to aim at a world order which enables and helps 
Christian nations, and with them all children of God, to live a Christian 
life, that is to say, to live worthily of their vocation. 

Such a Christian world order is entirely different from legal 
rules for Christian foreign policy. Law can guarantee the first; it 
cannot guarantee the second, because, as has been said, motives 
are regarded as irrelevant by the law, while they constitute the 
Christian character of a political act. Thus, the above conclusion 
refers only to the form of a Christian world order and not to rules 
of policy to be adopted. 

This may seem a meagre result and yet, in proposing it, we are 
in ment with Christian statesmen who have considered the 
problem, and with the experience of history. As to the latter, there 
is one example of a very different conception of Christianity in the 
world of foreign policy. In September 181 5 Russia, Prussia and 
Austria signed a document, called an ‘Act of Holy Alliance’. The 
signatories avowed their belief that the principles of the Christian 
1 Cf. Viscount Cecil: A Great Experiment, pp. 57 ff. 
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religion were binding upon states no less than upon individuals, 
and they mutually pledged themselves to regulate their domestic 
and foreign age 3 by them. They described themselves as vicars of 


God to whom all sovereignty belonged, and their people as but 
branches of a single Christian nation; they promised one another 
‘aid and assistance on all occasions and in all places’. It is clear that 
this alliance gave itself an aim much greater than a mere formal 
order. It tried to bind the signatories to definite rules of Christian 
litics. We have not the least reason to assume that they were 
ypocrites; there is, on the contrary, good reason to believe that 
they were entirely honest. They invited Britain to sign this alluring 
document; but Britain, though closely collaborating with the three 
wers concerned, refused. And in its refusal, Britain was right. 
or the Christian policy of the three powers failed at the very moment 
when the rules could be applied to actual cases where a Christian 
deed could be done. Christian motives were absent, and the actions 
done were consequently not Christian: the practical help which the 
signatories gave each other was the persecution of fugitive Liberals 
and the suppression of the Hungarian and Polish nations, all in the 
name of Jesus Christ. 

We take now a more positive example of the views of Christian 
statesmen. As is well known, the fathers of the League of Nations were 
Woodrow Wilson and Viscount Cecil, who respectively embodied 
the best traditions of the Presbyterian and Episcopalian Churches. 
These men had as Christian an ideal as any Christian statesman 
ever had, and yet in creating the League of Nations they gave it 
a formal and limited task only: ‘to promote international co-opera- 
tion and achieve international peace and security’. The way in 
which this aim was to be achieved in detail was left to the future. 

The experience of the twenty years’ crisis between the two 
wars does not seem to have changed Lord Cecil’s mind. He is the 
author of a memorandum which deals with world settlement after 
this war.’ Christianity is not mentioned at all. The supremacy of 
law is regarded as a necessity, but this means ‘not so much obedi- 
ence to particular rules as the recognition of certain fundamental 
principles’. His ideal is a combination of powers which will have 
moral authority to declare what justice and good faith require and 
be strong enough to prevent international aggression; but again 
the details are left to the future. His present suggestions are evidently 
of a merely formal nature. The same is true of other proposals 
which stress the need that the rule of law be upheld, that opinion 
be free and that the preponderance of force rest in the hands of 
the nations which believe in free institutions. All these points do 
no more than open possibilities. Freedom of opinion, for example, 
is certainly to be desired, but the question remains what kind of 


* Cecil: A Great Experiment, p. 367. 
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opinion will be uttered. Similarly, the rule of law is desirable, but 
the law must be good to make its rule worth while. 

If experienced statesmen restrict their plans to suggestions 
of a formal nature, the Christian theologian seems to be on the 
right lines if he too confines his examihation of the problem of 
‘Christianity and World Order’ to the formal rules of the inter- 
national life of the nations. 

In doing so, we dissociate ourselves from those who deal with 
so-called peace aims, without disapproving of them, the Pope in 
his well-known Five Points, and the English church leaders in their 
letter to The Times of December 21st, 1940, though their problem 
and ours are closely akin. The conclusion of peace is an event 
happening once only, and as such it can be and has to be a sub- 
stantially Christian act, both in motives and effects. The principles 
of Christian order which we have in mind must regulate international 
life without reference to the special problems of the war. 

Another danger which we have to face at just this point of our 
investigations is that our suggestions may not be feasible. It is the 
temptation of Christianity, confronted by life in the political world, 
that it should raise claims or formulate demands which cannot be 
put into practice. Thus Christian aims very often remain permanent 
long-range aims, and the range is so long that the practical politician 
has little or no interest in them. 

There is a twofold reason for this fact. 

Politics deals not with individuals, but with nations. Christianity 
or the Church can tell an individual to do this or that, and the 
responsible choice to do it or to leave it alone is his. But it is very 
different when speaking to a corporate body. Then it is no longer 
an individual who has to decide for himself, but broadly speaking 
a group of individuals, such as a government, a parliament, the 
League of Nations, or some other international body. Not all the 
members of these corporate bodies are Christian; they are in fact 
animated by quite different conceptions of the co-operative life of 
the nations. There are in Europe important states which reject 
Christianity, and even those who call themselves Christian may be 
disinclined to anything like Christian ethics in political affairs, as 
for example the Spain of Franco. No sober judge of the near future 
can hope for an essential change at the time of concluding peace; 
the unchristian and anti-christian elements of this world are too 
strong. 

Even those statesmen, secondly, who represent a state with 
Christian ideals and who try, in the given circumstances, to put 
something like Christian politics into practice, are bound to fall 
short of their Christian ideals. As men who bear office, they simply 
cannot act politically without paying due consideration to the 
interests entrusted to them. If, for example, other nations re-armed, 
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how could they remain unarmed? If the policy. of other nations was 
a series of threats, would it be reasonable for Christian policy to 
dispehse with counter-measures? If other nations concluded secret 
aggressive pacts, how could Christians lay all their cards on the 
table without doing grievous harm to their nations? This became 
unmistakably plain in the central question of war: when weak and 
helpless nations were invaded, passive waiting clearly meant that 
the aggressor gained a new a more favourable position for his 
attack, and practical considerations of self-defence demanded a 
more active policy. 

A Christian rule or counsel which neither considers nor takes 
account of these facts would lead the statesman astray, not only 
as a politician and guardian of the interests entrusted to him, but 
also as a Christian. 

This is the reason why we suggest that we take as our point of 
departure not the Christian principles, but the political facts. These 
will enable us to examine the practical possibilities and give us at 
least an indication of the faults which have been made and which 
we have to avoid. 

On one point only are the facts clear. Insecurity, disorder and 
war are the result of a development which led from the devaluation 
of law and justice to the rule of the lawless and arbitrary will of 
individual persons with unlimited power. Christianity is directly 
opposed to this trend; it has never doubted that the world, even in 
its fallen state, has received the principle of order from God. Order 
between men who do not agree for other reasons, for example 
because of custom, necessarily means law. The re-institution of law 
in its proper place is, therefore, the foremost task of those responsible 
for the new order of the world. This sentence may, rightly or wrongly, 
be called a mere restatement of the problem with which we are 
confronted. But it forms the starting-point for further deliberation. 

We must realize that it is simply not true that, as is often said, 
the whole system of international law and obligations has broken 
down and lies on the scrap-heap. Admittedly certain elements of 
the groundwork of international relations, elements that are con- 
spicuous and very characteristic of the period between the wars, 
have been destroyed. But the very fact of their breakdown proves 
that they suffered from constitutional defects. For it was their 
purpose to eliminate dangerous crises and to lead the normal activity 
of nations into legal channels, and precisely in this they failed. 

A glance at the reasons shows that the European system in the 
period between the two wars had as its ideological foundation the 
conviction that the normal state of international affairs, namely 

ce, could be maintained by instruments and institutions mainly 
egal in character, such as the League of Nations or collective 
security pacts. The idea is certainly optimistic or even idealistic, 
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but it is hardly in keeping with the Christian conception of the 
world. It cannot seriously be denied that the Protestant view of 
man is thoroughly pessimistic. Whether we look at the Thirty-nine 
Articles, or at the Westminster Confession, or at the Heidelber 

Catechism, all Reformers agree at this point. It is expressed with 
great clearness in Luther’s Larger Catechism on the fifth and sixth 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, and at the beginning of .his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans. It is expressed with, if possible, 
even greater clearness in the second book of Calvin’s Institutes. 
For the relation of man to the law we have the witness of no less 
than St Paul himself. His experience, as described in the Epistle 
to the Romans, deals, it is true, with the Mosaic and therefore with 
the Divine law only; but what Divine law cannot achieve will never 
be achieved by any kind of man-made law, which after all does not 
have its cradle in the clear atmosphere of purely unselfish ideals. 

St Paul’s experience was bound to repeat itself in world history. 
The ‘flesh’ of the nations, the ‘sin that dwelleth in them’, namely 
their national pride, their economic desires and requirements, their 
lust for power, envy and other things, were bound to war against 
legal restrictions. As in the case of St Paul, sin proved to be stronger 
than the word of the law. 

This, it is true, took some time to develop. The law-breakers 
did not desire to be called aggressors and consequently avoided 
where possible a frontal attack on the law. It seemed preferable to 
them to evade the strict wording, or to put a wilfully wrong inter- 
pretation upon it, or again to give notice and leave the legal-minded 
nations altogether, thus at one and the same time satisfying and 
evading the ow. But the nature and result of their actions remained 
always the same. 

his open rebellion of the ‘flesh’ of nations against the law could 
not come as a surprise to a biblically founded Christianity; on the 
contrary, it only corroborated the ruthless accuracy of the Christian 
conception of the law. Thus the following is a well-founded con- 
clusion and true to the experience of Christianity: Legal measures in 
themselves will not achieve peace and a better world order. 

But what more is necessary? We have to look again at the present 
state of affairs. It is clear that something else must supplement legal 
regulations. The pre-war state of the world shows in this respect 
two different systems. Both have confirmed, corroborated and 
fortified existing legal obligations, so that they weathered the storm 
. our time. The reference is, of course, to the Allied and the Axis 

ronts. 

Let us start with the Axis. The treaties which form its legal 
basis are more or less secret, and permit of no reliable conclusions. 
But we are not dependent upon the wording of these treaties. The 
bonds which tie Germany, Italy and Japan together are represented 
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as the result of a common ideology. It is, however, quite clear that 
this ideology is in fact of secondary importance. For the spirit 
behind the common political conception is, in spite of all disguises, 
the idolized spirit of selfishness. It is not for nothing that the Italians 
created the political slogan Sacro Egoismo, a contradiction in terms 
of enormous significance. Clearly, therefore, the Axis is bound 
to disintegrate the moment the interests of the nations diverge, 
unless there are other and stronger elements than the common 
political idea. 

The real interests which keep the Axis elements together are 
hidden behind the ideological facade. There is, first, the common 
material interest, the hope for booty by the destruction of the 
existing great empires; and there is, secondly, the German military 
supremacy which would be ruthlessly applied to prevent any 
element breaking away—the fate of Yugoslavia after the abrogation 
of the Axis pact gives evidence for this. 

The first bond of cohesion and stability within the Axis has 
obviously nothing to do with Christianity from any point of view. 
It implies not construction, but destruction. The second bond is 
power. The Axis has made a bad, unchristian use of power which 
makes unbiased consideration of this point difficult. Yet power in 
itself is not evil; it is nothing but an abstract element of order. The 
Allies too have used it, when Iraq and Iran failed to fulfil their legal 
obligations, and by its use have achieved a desired result in both 
cases. 

Power in international relations means war, or at least some- 
thing which in outward appearance cannot be distinguished from 
war. The problem of power is too big a problem to develop in detail 
here. For our purpose it suffices to say that the state, according to 
the teaching of the Bible and the Reformers (Rom. x11; 1 Peter 
11, 13; Calvin’s Institutes, Iv, 20; Westminster Confession, chapter 23; 
Thirty-Nine Articles, art. xxxvi1), has power within it as an 
element of its very being, and that therefore there is no reason to 
oppose such power in its outward relations. The same arguments, and 
the same limitations, apply to both cases, the limitations being that 
the sword is to be drawn for God’s glory, the public good, the 
punishment of the evil-doer and, as a special case of the last, in 
self-defence against an unlawful attack. (For details I may refer to 
Calvin’s Institutes, 1v, xx, 11.) The sword is thus not an accidental 
but an essential property of the state, since the state is called to 
maintain God’s order in a world corrupted by the Fall and origi 
sin. What applies to an individual state must also be true of le 
organizations in which a number of states participate. Without the 
sword they cannot work as an instrument of order in this world. 

The strength and ruthlessness of the sword as used within the 
Axis are the reason why the Axis system has so far weathered the 
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storm. On the other hand, it is quite clear that the League of Nations 
disintegrated mainly because it had no power. To repeat a point 
already made, power in itself is not unchristian; on the contrary, 
Christianity regards power as an essential element of the state as 
guardian of right and justice. We have therefore to draw the con- 
clusion that any international organization for the maintenance of 
peace and international order must have armed power. 

While all this is true, it does not exhaust the experience of 
history. History has known international relations and under- 
standings where the threat of the sword was absent. During the 
years before the last war, a score of international agreements worked 
smoothly, and it would be wrong to ascribe their success entirely 
to the existing power system. International law functioned largely 
by its own authority, and its regulations were generally recognized 
as leges imperfectae, laws whose violation has no immediate legal 
consequences. If in spite of this deficiency the agreements worked 
satisfactorily, it was due to the bond of a common political ethos. 
This ethos was influenced by Christianity, though not Christian in 
itself; it appeared to have its strongest roots in the Roman law, 
with which European statesmanship was imbued since the Middle 
Ages. 

This experience of a period of history which seems very remote 
would not require mention had not something similar, though in 
a different form, happened in our time, namely, the co-operation of 
the parts of the British Empire with each other and with the United 
States of America. The legal ties between Great Britain and the 
Dominions are leges imperfectae. Britain had no power to threaten 
the Dominions, had they preferred to stay outside the conflict, as 
the example of Eire proved. Yet, in the words of Harold Nicolson, 
the ‘cobweb strands of the Statute of Westminster have proved 
themselves as strong as steel’; leges imperfectae worked as well as 
any leges perfectae. 

There are of course many reasons for this fact: a good common 
cause, common tradition, gratitude to the mother country, the 
common monarchy, loyalty, faithfulness and the English tongue. 
All these are worldly and human bonds; they have grown naturally, 
and are undoubtedly no less possible in a pagan political body than 
in the Christian British Empire. This consideration may protect us 
against the sin of hybris, of presenting the Anglo-American front as 
Christianity living and actually lived. But, on the other hand, it 
would be decidedly wrong to go no further than this negative state- 
ment. This Empire, whose unity is legally so feeble, co-operates 
spemgunenitiy for the sake of peace, justice and a good cause, and 
this fact justifies the assumption that there is more behind the power 
and the unity of the Empire than a conglomerate of political virtues. 
That the victory of the Axis would mean the end of the visible 
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Church and of Christian ethics in Europe only corroborates this 
point. ‘he Anglo-American forces fight in fact for the position of 
Christianity in Europe; nothing short of their victory will open the 
way for a new and free preaching of the Gospel in Central Europe. 
From this state of affairs we believe we are justified in concluding 
that the armed power of the Allies has a function to perform in 
God’s plan. 

God works here with something which, judged by standards of 
human law, is a very weak construction,—much weaker, for instance, 
than the old Austrian Empire which disintegrated so easily. It is 
necessary to examine whether this phenomenon does not hide a 
fact of general theological significance. The British Commonwealth 
is an organic unity. Humanly speaking, it is a strange mixture of 
human legislation and natural growth, partly according and partly 
contrary to the will of those responsible for it. This empire has an 
order of its own which is entirely appropriate to its own require- 
ments. In speaking of order, we are reminded of the German 
theological category of Ordnung. But the German Ordnung is re- 
garded as essentially an organic and even physical order, derived 
from creation (and so the whole conception prepared the soil for 
the infiltration of national-socialist ideas into Protestant doctrine). 
The order which is presented to us in the form of the British Common- 
wealth, and which might conceivably be presented in the form of a 
solemn Anglo-American Alliance, is not at all based on a common 
racial origin. People belonging to Asia, Americans of diverse ancestry, 
African Negroes and New Zealand Maoris compete in the common 
effort. The essential thing is something spiritual which is entirely 
foreign to the German conception*of Schoepfungsordnung; it is the 
unity of mind and of political attitude which makes the frail legal 
ties between the members of the British Commonwealth an obliga- 
tion so strong and sound that it can be used for God’s purpose. 
What we are going to suggest is that such an order has the rank claimed 
by the German theologians for their Ordnungen, that it is a divinely 
instituted historical order, and that it derives its strength not from 
its human relations and associations but from this divine source. 

If this be so, it is our duty to ascertain whether there do not 
exist similar orders, perhaps still hidden, which could become the 
foundation-stones and binding elements of other international 
agreements for the maintenance of order and peace. It is a difficult 
and dangerous province which we enter here, and we must dis- 
tinguish what is said from the Nazi conception of Lebensraum. 
Undoubtedly Latin America is such an order; Scandinavia, in spite 
of its failure in this war to maintain unity, is another; and it is 
possible that after the war Poland, Czechoslovakia and Lithuania, 
and Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan may form similar entities. If 
they prove to be historical orders like the Anglo-American front 
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legal agreements based upon them will certainly be stronger than 
merely legal constructions based upon political calculations, and 
there is good hope that they may weather new crises and form points 
of crystallization for weaker combinations. 

So we draw a last conclusion: Legal agreements between the nations 
are to be made in consideration of historical orders. 

But one essential thing must be said lest the whole trend of our 
thoughts be misunderstood. Order is, as said above, something 
formal, doing no more than open possibilities. Which possibilities 
materialize depends upon the men who have to handle the order. 
These men can be animated by very different motives, and even 
the best order, in which Christian life could flourish and prosper, 
can become the framework of a disgraceful lowering of moral and 
human aims, if it be animated by an evil spirit. We must not forget 
that it is the same door which opens the way to the missionary and 
to the opium-dealer, and that the same freedom of the press can 
make a newspaper an instrument of war-mongering or of inter- 
national understanding. 

Thus order can never have the last word. Everything depends 
upon the spirit in which it is handled. This was, by the way, early 
ae When, during the negotiations of the Peace of Utrecht 
which brought fo a close the war of the Spanish succession (1713) 
the Abbé de St Pierre put forward a plan for a ‘confederation’ of 
Europe with arbitration for all differences, Cardinal Fleury re- 
marked: ‘You have forgotten, sir, the preliminary condition. You 
must begin Co sending a troop of missionaries to prepare the hearts 
and minds of the contracting sovereigns’. Exactly the same senti- 
ment was o won by Lord Cecil, when he began a speech at the 
Oxford Conference of 1937 with the remark that the most im- 
portant task of the churches, in seeking to further international 
order and goodwill, was to preach the Gospel,? and again by Pro- 
fessor Toynbee * in a private memorandum: “There is no other way 
of creating an international ethos than the preaching of the Gospel 
of God as the Lord of the nations’. . 

By us Protestants, this was to be expected: 


From original corruption we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 

opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil. . . . The ability to do 

works is not at all of ourselves, but wholly from the Spirit of Christ. 
estminster Confession, Chapters VI and XVI.) 


It is the Spirit of Christ alone which can give life to the forms we 

choose and can make them a blessing for generations to come. This 

Spirit is stronger than the letter of the legal form and can, not only 
1 Cecil: A Great Experiment 


» Pp. 50. 
2 Quoted in W. Paton: The Church and the New Order, p. 152. 
3 Ibid. p. 160. 
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in dogmatic theory but in political practice, use forms which many 
a Christian would deem unsuitable. To give one example only: in 
Britain some time ago there was much discussion whether this 
war is to end with a negotiated or a dictated peace. The Christian 
mind is inclined to revolt against dictation. But a Christian father 
will act dictatorially in bringing up his children, and the decision 
of a Christian judge, if it be judgment at all, must be dictatorial. 
Both father and judge derive their authority from God, and God 
uses their dictatorial powers as His instruments. Exactly the same 
can happen in the province of international relations: the dictatorial 
action of a Christian statesman can, if inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
be an act of love and blessing, when negotiated action would fail 
to be either. 

It is here that we approach the task of the Church. Faith, the 
vehicle of the Holy Spirit, comes by hearing, and hearing comes 
by the word of God, and to preach the word of God is the task of 
the Church. In fact, this is all that the Church can do for a better 
order of the world. If she does it with all the grace that God bestows 
upon her, it may please Him that His Word and Spirit will lay hold 
of those responsible for the new order in the world, and this is the 
Christian hope for the future. 

HEINZ GOLZEN 








THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 
AND MISSIONS 


By NORMAN J. BLOW 


f es aim of this paper is to urge that the doctrine of the Church 
should be one of the main subjects of missionary thought 
and study to-day, if there is to be a more effective planning and a 
more thorough understanding of missionary work in the future. 

Continental observers, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
have often told us that the strength of English missionary endeavour 
has been in the sphere of outward activity and organization, but 
that our haziness of theological thinking has sometimes caused 
great waste of money and man-power. Material and human resources 
are likely to be strictly limited for some years after the war and their 
most efficient use more essential than ever. Thus practical necessity, 
as well as many other motives, should drive us to use these present 
days of war and necessarily restricted missionary activity for a 
thorough study of the theological basis of our work. In this stud 
some attention must be given to the one oy: alone with whic 
this paper is concerned: the theology of the .Church as it affects 
missions. 

In dealing with this subject it seems best to start with a few 
remarks on the doctrine of revelation, both for a theoretical and 
for a practical reason. Much work has been done in this branch of 
theology in recent years by many scholars, and their studies have 
shown its importance and have made available material of which 
all must take account who are engaged in missionary study. The 
need for this new knowledge has long been felt by those actually 
in contact with educated non-Christians. Many of the problems 
with which they have to deal spring from the fact that all religions 
depend on revelation, for they could not exist if God were either 
absolutely transcendent or entirely immanent. In the former case 
there would be no way to God and so no possibility of intercourse 
with Him. In the latter case we should have pure pantheism, which 
makes worship impossible and moral endeavour meaningless. We 
may remind ourselves of Baron von Hiigel’s words on pantheism: 


If any moment, any state, any thing, is as good as another, is all engulfed 
in, is the complete vehicle of, Eternity . . . then good and evil, true and false, 
God and Man, God and the World, spirit and sense, coalesce. (Essays and 
Addresses, 1, p. 132.) 


This common dependence of all religions on revelation does 
not mean that they are really all the same and only appear to be 
446 
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different on the surface. On the contrary, it is in their conceptions 
of the nature of revelation that their differences are most clear. In 
particular, the uniqueness of Christianity springs from its faith in 
a unique Revelation. Alone of all religions it does not tell of instruc- 
tions, advice or commands from God. The New Testament has 
nothing, for example, that strictly corresponds to the Buddhist 
noble eight-fold path or four noble truths. It does not give a new 
Decalogue. On the contrary, the Old Testament Law is there 

rded as, in the most literal sense, the last word in laws. The 
failure of this God-given law was proof of the insufficiency of all 
revelation of this kind. The Gospel destroyed the Law and, by 
implication, all laws or verbal revelations, in the only way that 
destruction is really possible—by fulfilment. 


One destroys only what one fulfils. The child is fulfilled in the adult; 
he is finished, he will never go back to the nursery. The acorn is fulfilled 
in the oak; it will never go back to the cup on the end of the branch. The 
dawn finds its fulfilment in mid-day; spring in summer; convalescence in 
recovery; war in victory; hope in possession. If we are to destroy heathenism 
we must fulfil it, though at the same time rectifying, correcting and purifying 
it, and let it come to its fruition in the only true goal, the alpha and omega 
of all reality. (Pierre Charles: Missiologie. Louvain, 1939, pp. 230-1.) 


The Gospel is unique and uncompromising because it is the 
glad tidings of the ‘Word made flesh’. The first evangelist’s reiterated 
‘that it might be fulfilled’ is no mere pandering to rabbinical 
exegetical custom: it is the triumphant war-cry of the New Testa- 
ment’s ‘Apologia contra Judaeos’. 

The position of the Gospel vis-d-vis other religions must be 
made clearer still. We have not in Christianity an example of a 
prophetic religion warring against a legalistic one. The Christian 
Revelation, Jesus Christ Himself, fulfils the prophets no less than 
the law. Neither Moses nor Elijah stays with Him on the mount of 
transfiguration. If Moses vanishes, so must the Buddha; if Elijah 
goes, Muhammad cannot stay. The case of Islam is instructive, as 

roviding in many ways a pure example of a prophetic religion. 
he prophet is here but the channel through which God’s Revela- 
tion passes. The Koran is the literal word of God; each sura or 
chapter representing the expression in words of an inrush of revela- 
tion upon the prophet’s mind. Thus Muhammad and Islam stand 
to one another in quite a distinct relation from that of Christ and 
Christianity. Christ is not, in the New Testament and the Catholic 
faith, the transmitter or mouthpiece of the revelation; He is the 
Revelation. The New Testament is no Koran, and it is of great 
importance that Jesus left no writings, and that we cannot say for 
certain about any part of the gospels: ‘here we have the very 
words of the Lord’. The theory of the verbal infallibility of the 
Bible makes the words the revelation, instead of witnesses to the 
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Revelation, and is Islamic, not Christian, in its underlying theory 
of revelation. 
The important deduction that can be made for our present 
urpose from the above reasoning may now be stated. There must 
- words written by God on tables of stone if the revelation is Law; 
there must be an infallible book containing God’s very words 
spoken through a prophetic mouthpiece if the revelation is 4 
If the Revelation is a Person, not another Moses or another Elij 
but God’s Son, there must be, according to the New Testament, 
the Church. The uniqueness of the nature of the Christian Revela- 
tion necessarily involves the uniqueness of the Christian Church. 
New Testament study has made it clear that the whole of the 
books (and their antecedent sources) of the Christian Canon witness 
to the uniqueness of the Christian Revelation, for they = of a 
Jesus who is more than teacher, reformer or prophet, being the 
Messiah, even God’s Son. One has to go to Songs of Praise to learn 
that ‘With Jesus for hero, for teacher and friend, he world to the 
urpose of God shall ascend’ (No. 69 enlarged edition). As Fr 
ebert says: “Modern study has made it tolerably clear that the 
Jesus depicted in the nineteenth-century lives of Jesus . . . never 
existed at all . . . the Gospel that was proclaimed in Galilee was 
just as much a doctrine of Salvation as the Gospel of St Paul.’! 
The close link shown above to exist between the nature of 
Christ and the nature of the Church makes it clear that strange 
heretical ideas on the person of Christ lead inevitably to corre- 
sponding errors about the nature of the Church. ‘For the Catholic 
hristian, “Quid vobis videtur de Ecclesia, What think ye of the 
Church?” is not merely as pertinent a question as “Quid vobis 
videtur de Christo, What think ye of Christ?”: it is but the same 
question differently formulated.’? The former no less than the 
latter must be answered after careful study of the New Testament, 
and we now hope to show that the right answering of the question 
‘What think ye of the Church?’ is a task of vital practical importance 
for the missionary work of the Church. 
The Apostles in the New Testament are no mere witnesses of 
the Jesus of history and recorders of His teaching. They are wit- 
nesses of the Messiah of the new Israel and they were chosen by 
Him to be its patriarchs. The Messiah had, in the loneliness of His 
Crucifixion, embodied in Himself this new Israel. After the Resur- 
rection He reveals to the Apostles the mystery of their calling: 
‘As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you’ (Jn. xx, 21). Now 
they embody the new Israel, and it is through them that the promise 
to Abraham is to be fulfilled: ‘In thee and in thy seed shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.’ The new Testament is thus not 
1 Liturgy and Society, p. 34. 
? Hoskyns: Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 153. 
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the story of the transmission by those who had heard Him of the 
teaching of Jesus but of the planting in many lands of ‘colonies’ 
of the new Israel. By this means the work of the Incarnate Lord 
would be continued ‘till He come’. These colonies were in Paul’s 
bold and novel phrase the Body of Christ in each city and country. 
Once they were established, Paul passed on to claim other lands 
and peoples for the Lord. 

The activities of the other Apostles, with the partial exception of 
Peter, are almost unknown to us. Probably none of them had Paul’s 
literary gifts and so would not use the epistle as a pastoral instru- 
ment in the way that he did. But as we no longer think of Paul as 
the real founder of Catholic Christianity, need we regard him as the 
inventor of the apostolic method? Even the energy and ability with 
which he carried out his task may well have been equalled by the 
Apostle Thomas, if he did actually, as a strong tradition says, 

t the Church in lands to the east of Palestine, perhaps as far 
as India. Planting the Church, making colonies of the new Israel, 
placing the Christ incarnate in His mystical body in many lands— 
these synonymous phrases surely express the aim of the missionary 
work of apostolic times. It was work that sprang inevitably from 
the New Testament conception of the Church, just as that concep- 
tion itself issued naturally from the New Testament conception of 
Christ. The writer to the Ephesians (iv, 1-16) expresses the common 
faith, and a study of this Passage shows how the urge to build up 
the Body of Christ inspired the Apostolic Age. 

If this were not so why did St Paul or any of the Apostles ever 
travel from Palestine? The travels of St Paul have been impressed 
upon most of us from childhood and we regard them as something 
natural and to be expected. But if he and the other Apostles had 
considered that their task was to ‘preach the gospel’ or to ‘save 
souls’ in the sense in which these words have often been used in 
modern missionary talk, surely Palestine itself gave ample scope for 
the work of all thirteen of them? Even if Paul felt the desire to preach 
Christ to the Gentiles, there were plenty of Gentiles in the Palestine 
of his day. If the Apostles had surveyed the problem like many 
a modern missionary board they would have been persuaded to 
concentrate all their efforts on the land of which they had intimate 
local knowledge, where there were no difficulties of race or language, 
and where there were actual memories of the Messiah’s own earthly 
ministry. 

This is one example out of many that might be given to show 
the difficulty of understanding the history of the Apostolic Church 
unless it is realized that the Apostles were not itinerant preachers 
or teachers in the first piss but planters of the Church in many 
lands. If they are thought of in the latter way the above difficulty, 


with many others, is at once solved. Their work was the planting 
30 
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of the Church and this had already been done in Palestine at 
Pentecost. The Church in Jerusalem was already in existence and 
organized under James, the Lord’s brother. “The Body of Christ’ 
was there. Any who wished could be joined to it, and we know 
that many were added to it daily. There was work for it to do 
‘till He come’. 

But in other lands the Church was not planted. Christ had not 
yet come to them. Therefore Paul and the others travelled to plant 
the Church in these lands. When they passed from one place to 
another much, almost everything, remained to be done, but that 
one thing had been done without which nothing could ever be done. 
In Corinth, in Philippi, in Rome, there was ‘the Body of Christ’ 
even if to the outsider there was nothing visible but a few eccentric 
households. Christ had come, the Incarnation had been extended 
to those lands, for His Body was there. 

All becomes much clearer if we stop reading into the New 
Testament our modern ideas of what the Church is and what 
missionary work should be. If we let the New Testament speak for 
itself we shall see that 


the Church is not merely an organization to bring together a number of 
religious individuals, nor yet an institution with a quasi-legal claim to 
validity, but a society with an organic life, such as is best described by 
metaphors drawn from living things—she is the Bride of Christ, she is 
our Mother, she is the Body of Christ, of which He is the Head and we are 
the members. These are things which very many of us are trying to learn 
how to say. (Hebert, op. cit., pp. 12-13.) 


The contention of this paper is that as we learn to say these 
things about the Church we shall learn to say new and better things 
about missionary work, but that as the things we say about the 
Church are not really new but as old as the New Testament, so our 
new conception of missionary work will be that which we have 
seen to be implied by that same book. 

This may - illustrated by some further extracts from Misszologie. 
Pierre Charles defines the aim of missionary work in this way: 


The aim of missionary work is not to convert to the faith the whole 
mass, or even the majority, of the pagans now living on the earth. The aim 
of missionary work is to plant the visible Church where she is not yet in 
existence, that is, to place the means of salvation, the faith and the sacra- 
ments, within the reach of everyone of goodwill. In many countries this 
task has been achieved, missionary work no longer exists, and yet there 
remain many souls to convert. 

It is necessary carefully to distinguish the two functions of the Church, 
one of which is to grow tothe ends of the world, and the other is to busy 
itself, after this growth, to save all men. The Church is not at the end of 
her task when she has stopped growing, that is to say, when she is every- 
where established and the missionary task is done. But it is this extensive 
growth of the Church which is the specific object of missionary work 
(pp. 65-66 condensed). 
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If this were realized the present position of the Church would 
be clearly seen and missionary work would be understood as a 
function of the whole Church and not of a few individuals or 
societies : 

We are all, by reason of our baptism, members of a Church which is 
still in the growing stage. When the whole of missionary work is finished 
there will still be millions of sinners to convert, there will still be millions 
of pagans to convert, there will still be millions of souls to save, but this 
holy task will be continued by the Church established everywhere, until 
the trumpets of the last day. It is not the mission to Japan that ought to 
convert all the Japanese; its réle is to plant the visible church in Japan, 
and it is then the Church of Japan which will convert the archipelago. 
The Church is still growing up. She must grow unless her whole vitality 
is to atrophy. Growth is as essential to a child as food. . . . Growth is not 
a specialized function of one organ of a body. The living body grows in 
all its parts, and the duty of all the members is to co-operate in this necessary 
development. It is therefore impossible to be a member of the Church 
without the needs of the life of the Church becoming also our needs, and 
without our having to co-operate to the best of our ability in the increase 
of the well-being of the eternal and divine society. (Op. cit., p. 88.) 


We conclude with three examples of the effect that the acceptance 
of such a point of view would have on missionary thought and 
work to-day. 

First, it would seem to show that the great work done in mission- 
ary theology by Dr Kraemer’s book The Christian Message in the 
Non-Christtian World has made possible and necessary a further 
advance in dealing with the basic question that he was asked to 
elucidate: “The fundamental position of the Christian Church as a 
witness-bearing body in the modern world’. What Kraemer has 
given us may, we hope with no disparagement to its value, be called 
essential prolegomena to this question. The next stage would seem 
to involve making ‘the nature of the Church’ the main matter to be 
studied, as it is indeed that to which Kraemer’s book leads us, 
although it did not prove possible for him to do more than touch 
upon it in the last chapter of his study. 

Secondly, the schemes and hopes for church union in different 
parts of the world need for their success some measure of agreement 
on the doctrine of the Church. The difficulties are immense and 
there is no short cut to agreement. If we recall the words of Fr 
Hebert on the nature of the Church quoted earlier in this paper 
we shall see why it is not enough to arrive at an agreed definition 
of what the word ‘Church’ means. An organic living reality can 
never satisfactorily be bound down by a mere form of words. From 
the point of view which we are advocating is not a more hopeful 
way to see the Church as an integral part of the divine plan for the 

emption of the world by Christ? To take a single instance: Little 


Progress can be made if both those who stress the necessity of 
episcopacy and those who oppose it regard the question at issue as 
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merely one of ecclesiastical machinery. It is a hopeful sign that in 
many quarters it is now seen to be much more than that, as will be 
realized by anyone who reads the Anglican Professor Ramsey's 
The Gospel and the Catholic Church and the Congregational minister 
Daniel T. Jenkins’ The Nature of Catholicity. Books such as these 
that take seriously the doctrine of the nature of the Church can 
give help to all those face to face with the great problem of reunion, 

Lastly, the allocation of the resources of men and money to 
the different parts of the missionary work of the Church will be 
influenced by the acceptance of the aim of missionary work quoted 
above from Pierre Charles. The planting of the Church in any land 
is not complete until a full native ministry has been established, 
On this point he writes: 


The native clergy is not the cornice of the missionary building; it is 
the foundation-stone. No one would think of offering a trowel to a mason 
because he had constructed his building well, nor place wheels on a carriage 
because it had gone along the road well. The native clergy is not a reward 
given to people when they have proved themselves worthy of it; it is the 
indispensable tool to make them worthy of God. 

The native clergy is not the last term and, as it were, the final reward 
granted to Christian bodies who have already given full proof of faithful- 
ness; it is the first term, that must be striven for as soon as possible. 
Instead of saying ‘Let us make first numerous Christians in order to obtain 
a full native ministry’ we should reverse the terms and say ‘Let us make 
first a vigorous native ministry in order to obtain numerous Christians’. 
(Op. cit., pp. 101-102, 111.) 


How far this conviction has influenced missionary policy it is 
difficult to judge. Only those who know what percentage of the re- 
sources in men and money of our missionary societies has been 
devoted to the creation of native ministries can say. We hope that it 
may not be outside the sphere of practical policy for the chief 
societies of the Church to find out what this percentage is and then 
to consider whether it is sufficiently — for the task which is the 
very sine qua non of true missionary work. 

NorMAN J. BLow 
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‘EVERY MAN ...IN HIS OWN 
LANGUAGE’ 


By EUGENE A. NIDA 


IGHTEEN million Indians in Latin America are seldom 
brought to our attention in thinking of the peoples who are 
our neighbours to the south. For us, the Indian is usually either a 
symbol of a western drama, or a curiosity for the tourist. But below 
og Rio Grande, the Indian is a conspicuous factor in the New World 
culture, and the problems of his assimilation into a more deserved 
place in the national life are highly ae. These eighteen 
million Indians are scattered throughout the mainland countries of 
Latin America. They have not been herded into reservations as in 
the United States, but though they have had to retreat into the 
less favourable regions because of the encroachment of the 
Whites, they have still preserved much of their tribal life and 
culture. 

They live in a great variety of habitats: the high mountains of 
Mexico and Cunenal America, the low, rocky peninsula of Yucatan, 
the coconut-studded islands of San Blas, Panama, the fierce jungles 
of Darien or the Amazon valley, the mountain forests of Colombia 
or the high, cold, mountain valleys of the Andes. Then, too, their 
manner of making a living is as diverse as the types of countries 
in which they live. Hundreds of tribes and tribelets in the Amazon 
live almost entirely by hunting, fishing and gathering fruits, seeds 
and roots. The Quechuas, whose ancestors developed the so-called 
Irish potato and the lima bean, are largely farmers to-day. The 
Goajira Indians of Colombia tended cattle on their dry, parched 
peninsula. The San Blas Indians of Panama have farms on the 
mainland, but live on islands from a quarter to half a mile off the 
coast in order to escape malaria. Of course, farming is the main 
occupation of most of the Indians of Latin America, but many 
artisans exist among the Indians, who at one time had a: high degree 
of culture, and these modern representatives carry on many of the 
ancient traditions and skills of weaving, embroidery, pottery making 
and basketry. The Ecuadorian natives are famous for the so-called 
‘Panama’ hats, and it is difficult to find more gorgeous embroidery 
than that done by the Mazatec and the Mayan women. 

The Indians in the two great centres a ancient Indian culture, 


namely Peru and Ecuador in the South, and Mexico and Guatemala 

in the North, can with real justice feel that their ancestors were 

conquered by barbarians from Europe. In the Mayan culture area, 
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the science of mathematics and astronomy had been developed to 
the point where the Indians could predict eclipses of the sun and 
moon. They had measured the length of the year more accurately 
than had the scholars of Europe, and had developed a system of 
mathematics which recognized the value of order in writing figures, 
something which was only imperfectly developed by the Greeks 
and Romans. Moreover, they had discovered a mathematical 
significance of zero, which seems very simple to us, but is quite 
an intellectual accomplishment. Even though they had not dis- 
covered the yy arch, they built impressive monuments, and 
their artisans had developed techniques in using gold and silver 
that are mysteries even to-day. In government, the Aztecs had 
worked out such a fine system that Bernal Diaz, the chronicler for 
Cortez, said that Mexico City was better organized and managed, 
cleaner and more beautiful, than any city of Europe. 

The great Inca civilization in Peru and Ecuador, of which the 
Quechuas are the modern descendants, had not only developed 
agriculture and masonry of the huge polygonal type which is still 
a marvel to architects, but developed and perpetuated for twelve 
generations the most remarkable benevolent monarchy which the 
world has ever known. It is true that men’s lives were ordered in 
the minutest detail, even to the point of requiring all men to marry 
by the age of twenty-five, and allotting certain quotas of work to 
be done by all people, in proportion to ten different age levels, 
but the government engineers and supervisors, trained in the civil 
service schools of ancient Cusco, so developed irrigation, trans- 
portation and supply that no one was hungry or ill-clothed. The 
even earlier culture of Nasca and Chimu had developed exquisitely 
coloured pottery and elaborate embroidery and tapestry. 

All this is the cultural heritage of Seriado of Latin America. 
It is no wonder that these ancients were so contemptuous of the 
straggling bands of Cortez and Pizarro, whose principal advantage 
was gunpowder, even as many of the Indian tribes to-day con- 
sider the white man to be their inferior. 

In many ways it is striking how very superficial the veneer of 
Iberian culture is in so many tribes that have been subjected to 
what people call ‘western civilization’. For example, the dances of 
the Indians may be performed in honour of a saint, and some of 
the costumes may have a Christian appearance, but the form and 
theme of the dance is often thoroughly pre-Columbian, and at 
times the image of the saint turns out to be a rechristened idol. 
Religious shrines often obtain their significance from being built 
over an ancient sacred spot, and the church is often decorated with 
the emblems of the sun and moon, the two principal pagan deities, 
while in the churchyard many a native offers incense to the sun, 
and exclaims in astonishment when he is told that God is not the 
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sun, but made the sun. On the other hand, many times his real 
religious concern centres in an ant-hill in his yard, to which he 
makes offerings of eggs, liquor, tobacco and even money. Or it may 
be a strange-shaped rock on the hillside, a tall mountain in the 
distance, or some ancient mound where by tradition the spirits 
dwell. 

But the factor which most largely holds the Indian to his past 
and isolates him from the culture which surrounds him is the 
language barrier. These Indians of Latin America do not speak one 
language, but more than two hundred totally different languages. 
These are not just slightly different dialects of the same language, 
but mutually unintelligible linguistic units, totally unrelated to 
Spanish or Portuguese, except as they may have borrowed words. 

ere are at least thirty-five different families of languages. In 
speaking of families of languages we imply groups of languages 
which are, so far as is known, completely unrelated, such as, for 
example, the Tibetan-Chinese family, and the Indo-European 
family, of which English is a member. If one should add to this 
number of two hundred different languages for Latin America the 
many diverse dialects of the roving tribes and tribelets of the 
Amazon, the total number for Latin America would be twice the 
figure of two hundred languages. There are fifty-one languages in 
Mexico alone. 

Many people assume that primitive peoples who have a com- 
ss simple culture must accordingly have comparatively simple 
anguages. This is by no means the case. For example, one word 
in the San Blas language is ampoirkwensuarkisarsolesana, which 
means, ‘We two once with a stone just about got hit, but we didn’t’. 
Moreover, all elements in the word must be in just the order given 
above, or the meaning is changed, or the word becomes unintel- 
ligible, as for example, we do not understand ‘ceive-re’, though it 
is just ‘receive’ with the parts reversed. A verb stem in the San Blas 
language may occur in as many as 50,000 different combinations. 
This of course makes Greek and Latin with their few hundred forms 
very much simpler. Moreover, it is impossible to find out from 
the native the meanings of the constituent parts of such words as 
the above one, any more than we as English speakers could give a 
definition of the various parts of such a word as ‘disestablish- 
mentarianism’, or even a much simpler item as—ceive in the words 
‘deceive’, ‘receive’, ‘conceive’ and ‘perceive’. Because of the great 
grammatical complexity of many of these languages, missionaries 
and amateurs have given up hope and have considered that such 
people spoke just a jumble of sounds with confused meanings, 
rather than discovering the matical system which often por 


one to state the subject, the object, direction, aspect, time and 
purpose of an action, all in one word. 
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Not only are many of the indigenous languages of Latin America 
complicated in grammatical structure, but the sounds are equally 
difficult. One language has three kinds of ‘t’s’—one like English, 
with a puff of air after the ‘t’, one without any puff of air, and one 
with a puff of air just before the ‘t’. These sounds, which are often 
indistinguishable to the untrained ear, make the only difference 
between the words for ‘boy’, ‘fish’ and ‘round’, Many of the Mayan 
languages have four ‘k’ sounds, two of them in the middle part of 
the mouth and two of them far back. Two of these sounds also have 
a glottal catch that makes a popping sound when the air is drawn 
into the mouth just before the vowel is sounded, as in the Cakchiquel 
word for ‘fire’, written k’ak’. Many languages to the south of us 
have tonal features not unlike Chinese. The Mazatec, for example, 
has the sounds which may be written as tho on four different levels, 
and with four distinct meanings, first ‘gunshot’, ‘come’, in the 
present tense, ‘a period of time of three or four hours’, and ‘come’ 
in the future tense. In such a complicated tonal language, two 
linguistic investigators found to their dismay that the word which 
they had thought meant ‘chief’ and which they had used in speaking 
of the director of the work, meant ‘devil’, for the only dikoceun 
between these two words was that one had a tonal glide and the 
other had not. 

In order to enable missionaries to master the intricacies in the 

tical and phonetic structure of all types of languages, Camp 
Wycliffe was founded in 1934 as a linguistic institute, and since that 
time missionaries have gone out from this school to fifteen different 
countries on four continents, and under seventeen different mission 
boards. The ninth session of Camp Wycliffe was held in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at Norman, Oklahoma, from June 3rd to 
August 18th last. Here over one hundred and thirty missionaries 
and missionary candidates are gathered to make an intensive study 
of the descriptive techniques in language reduction. More than 
one hundred ond are given to phonetic analysis and drill, as well 
as to phonemics, which is the science of alphabet construction. A 
similar amount of time is spent in grammatical analysis of various 
language forms. No one type of language is taught, but rather a 
technique applicable in analyzing any type of language structure, 
for in Latin America alone there is every conceivable linguistic type, 
monosyllabic tonal languages, inflective ones, agglutinative and 
highly synthetic or incorporative, as in the case of San Blas. More- 
over, the course is designed to prepare missionaries for these 
thousand languages which have not even been reduced to writing, 
and so to prepare for this students must be trained in all the lin- 
guistic possibilities. A course in reading methods enables students 
to construct primers along the best lines and to conduct reading 
campaigns, and an introduction to anthropology attempts to orient 
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a missionary to a new way of viewing people—from within, and not 
as a foreigner looking on from outside. For example, we must not 
only learn to understand peoples, but in so far as is possible make 
ourselves one of them. 

More than seventy of these linguistically trained people have 
gone into Latin America and are now engaged in reducing to writing 
and translating the Bible inte more than thirty different Indian 
languages and already translations into five of these languages 
have been completed. This is a task demanding’ the highest con- 
secration and devotion to the cause, as well as thorough, painstaking 
effort. One must not only analyze the language and translate this 
Book of all books which has already been translated into more than 
a thousand languages, and for which more than a thousand more 
language groups are still waiting. The missionary must also con- 
struct primers, teach the people to read, conduct reading cam- 
paigns and introduce the Word of God. One of the great values 
of the thoroughly scientific alphabet and reading method is that 
the people may be taught to read in an amazingly short time. It is 
only a matter of a few days and weeks, not years, as in the case of 
“and to read non-phonemically written languages, such as 
English. 

The Bible is always published in these languages as a diglot, 
with Spanish or Portuguese facing the Indian text. In this way, 
the native is soon able to make the transfer to the national language. 
Eventually he will be forced into some type of assimilation, a process 
which of course may take several generations but, knowing how to 
read, the Indian can become freed from the chains of his language 
isolation and be able to take his place in the world. Moreover, it is 
his to hear the story of life and of Him who said, ‘I am the Way, 
the Truth and the Life’. It is this Truth which alone can pede 
make him free, and which carries hope to a world suffering under 
the tyranny of its own ignorance and greed. 


EuGENE A. NIDA 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN CONTACT WITH ISLAM 


THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE Mostem: A Historical Study. By 
James THAYER AppIsON. New York: Columbia University Press. 
$3.75. 1942. 

THE Cross ABOVE THE CreSCENT: The Validity, Necessity and Urgency 
of Missions to Moslems. By SamueL Marinus Zwemer. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. $2.00. 1941. 


haa phrase ‘Christian approach to the Muslim’ normally sug- 

gests a study of ways by which Christian belief can refute 
or out-argue Muslim belief, thus winning the Muslim to the 
Christian life. Whether this is done by the traditional method of 
frontal attack, or the liberal attempt to find ‘common values’ upon 
which mutual understanding can be built, the centre of interest is 
Islam as a theological system. 

Dr Addison, however, has given fresh and needed content to 
the phrase by using it for a historical study. The present status 
of Muslim-Christian relations, he sees, is not so much the result 
of a clash of abstract theologies as it is the product of centuries of 
contacts between Muslims and Christians. Neither al-’Ashari’s 
theol nor Pfander’s refutations in themselves give the clue to 
the problems involved in presenting Christianity to Muslims to-day. 
Islam is more than a religious belief; it is a culture and a state that 
has spread across the world and the centuries, coming into contact 
with Christianity on a dozen different frontiers. Only with the whole 
panorama of Muslim growth and Christian effort as a background 


is it possible to approach with understanding the task of the modern 
missionary. 


We are to examine what the past reveals and what the present has to 
offer, [Dr Addison writes] that they may help us approach with more 
realism, more intelligence, and more enthusiasm one of the great tasks 
God has set before His church for generations to come—the conversion 
of the Moslem world (p. 7). 


This statement suggests the three divisions into which the study 
falls. Part One (Twelve Centuries of Background) shows ‘what the 
past reveals’, for here, in masterly condensation, is the story of the 
religious contacts between Islam and Christianity from the Christian 
environment of seventh-century Arabia to the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from India at the end of the eighteenth century. Brief, 
458 
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succinct and authoritative, this portion of the book will be standard 
reference material on the story of medieval missionary efforts. 

Part Two (The Modern Age) takes up the theme of ‘what the 

resent has to offer’. Here is a careful study of the principal modern 

uslim lands and the Protestant missionary efforts that have been 
put forth in them during the last century. Only in scattered Board 
reports and magazine articles has this material been available 
heretofore, and its compilation in one volume gives a continuity 
to the picture of modern Muslim missions that no scattered reading 
can supply. Roman Catholic work is specifically excepted by the 
author, not because it is insignificang, but because space prevents 
its adequate presentation. Appendices contain brief but informative 
accounts of countries not important enough to claim place in the 
main section. 

Part Three (Problems and Policies) deals with questions involved 
in approaching ‘with more realism, more intelligence, and more 
enthusiasm . . . the conversion of the Muslim world’ to-day. Two are 
chosen by the author as central; the ‘Presentation of the Message’ 
and the ‘Care of the Convert’. The first concerns the place of dog- 
matic Christian belief in the missionary approach. Without sug- 

ting any abandonment of the great bases of Christian belief 
(nothing can ultimately be adequate . . . except the full faith of 
historic Christianity’, p. 295), Dr Addison urges that ‘experience 
ought to precede the acceptance of formulated doctrine’ (p. 295) 
and ‘experience of Christ takes precedence . . . of theories about 
Christ’ (p. 298). This is an accurate reflection of the temper of most 
modern missionaries to Muslims, whatever their theological beliefs. 
But the central question is still unanswered; how shall the experience 
of Christ be made available to Muslims? Encrusted with centuries 
of irritation and prejudice (as Part One of this study shows) the 
Muslim begins all consideration of Christ with prejudice. Does 
this mean that we must abandon Christian names and present 
Christian values in some other guise? Does it point to social and 
educational work devoid of proselytizing aims? Or does it simply 
call for more patience and energy in the usual type of evangelism? 
Questions like these are being debated on the mission field and must 
find some answer if a new era of work among Muslims is to begin. 

The problem of the ‘Care of the Convert’ is that of the break 
with the social and communal —— of Islam that open mantem 
entails. While fully recognizing the hardships which such a break 


works, and cautioning against hasty judgments as to the faith of 
unbaptized believers, Dr Addison fears that the acceptance of any 
status less than that of open confession would lead to a ‘form of 
Christian discipleship which falls short of surrender to Christ 
without qualification’ (p. 308). Yet there is an underlying difficulty 
that remains undiscussed. ‘Religion’ in the modern Protestant 
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sense is primarily a personal spiritual experience, while ‘religion’ for 
the Muslim is always a communal environment. Can a convert 
remain in the latter after acquiring the former? Must we accept the 
Muslim definition of religion, or can the missionary further the 
spiritual experience of the inner life and leave that dynamic to work 
itself out within the accepted social order—even though that order 
is labelled ‘Muslim’? 

Three impressions stay with the reviewer as he lays down this 
scholarly and illuminating volume. The first is that here is a book 
which no proponent of missions to Muslims can be without. To the 
many volumes of theological. debate and exhortation it adds the 
sound perspective of historical study, and makes available material 
that would otherwise be scattered through many sources. The 
second impression is that missionary work to Muslims in the past 
has suffered from two defects: it has usually been the by-product 
of some other missionary effort and it has relied too exclusively on 
the method of attack and polemic. The third impression is that, 
despite all the faults and weaknesses of Christian effort, there is 
ample cause from an objective study of history to believe that not 
only is ‘the genuine conversion of Muslims to Christianity in pro- 
gress to-day in every country where Islam is known and Christian _ 
missionaries are found’ (p. 310), but ‘even if the fruits of effort 
were far more discouraging than they are, it would still remain 
true . . . that nothing is impossible to the God whose purposes we 
serve’ (p. 310). 

Dr Zwemer, in his latest book, summarizes the principal emphases 
that have formed the theme of his many presentations of the Muslim 
world as a missionary area. A study of the characteristics of Islam 
as a religion is followed by a review of the present situation in 
Muslim lands, and this is concluded with a consideration of the 
different methods of missionary approach now in use. Like all the 
author’s. works this is readable, vivid, abounding in incident and 
illustration,. and written from a deep conviction of the need and 
possibility of evangelizing the Muslim world. 

Aside from some questions of fact, (it can hardly be claimed 
that ‘to all Muslims everywhere Muhammad .. . is the being who 
existed before Adam’, since this belief is only held by some branches 
of Shi’ite Islam), the problem which this book raises is that of 
tempering Christian conviction and enthusiasm with a deep, appre- 
ciative sympathy for the religious experience of non-Christians. 
It may be true philosophically that Islam ‘was in no sense a pre- 
paration for Christianity’ (p. 30), but surely historically it can 
scarcely be called a ‘retrogression’ from the pagan Arab faith of 
the Days of Ignorance—nor even, perhaps, from the barren and 
magical beliefs of some seventh-century eastern Christians. There 
are many who feel that so long as the basic missionary task is 
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envisioned as the destruction of other faiths, and expresses itself in 
the militant vocabulary of warfare, it will fail to transmit that 
supreme sense of human worthfulness that is unique in Christ. 
Must we not all learn, as Nicol Macnicol recently reminded us in 
the pages of this Review, that ‘the missionary when he stands before 
the great religions must tread softly, for he treads on men’s dreams’? 


JoHN STOTHOFF BADEAU 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE CARIBBEAN 


Tue CHURCH IN THE New Jamaica. By J. Merte Davis. New York and 
London: International Missionary Council. 75 cents and $1.25. 
5s. and 7s. 6d. 1942. 

THe CuBAN CHURCH IN A SuGAR Economy. A study of the economic and 
social basis of the Evangelical Church in Cuba. By J. MERLE Davis. 
New York and London: International Missionary Council. 
75 cents. 58. 1942. 


]F proof were needed of the value attached to the surveys of the 
economic and social background of the Church in different 
arts of the world, initiated by the International Missionary Council’s 

omen of Social and Economic Research and carried out by its 

Director, Mr Merle Davis, it would be found in the succession of 

requests for similar studies in further areas. The two books under 

review are the outcome of visits undertaken by Mr Davis as part of a 

programme planned at the request of the British and Latin-American 

delegates to the Madras meeting in 1938, for surveys of the British 

West Indies and Latin America. 

The challenge to the churches of the British West Indies to 
co-operate in helping to implement the proposals of the Moyne 
Commission implied also the challenge to Bw co-operation among 
themselves, and the fact that in this respect Jamaica was further 
advanced than many of the islands made it an obvious starting-point 
for the survey. Mr Davie was, in fact, able to combine a study of the 
economic and social background on which the churches were working 
with participation in discussions which led, at the time of his visit 
in April-May 1941, to the formation of a Christian Council. 

Detailed analyses of social and economic conditions, notably the 
Handbook of Fog ay 1939, and Major Orde Browne’s Labour 
Conditions in the West Indies, supplied Mr Davis with the necessary 
statistical background and left him free to spend his time and thought 
in relating it to the work of the churches. What is quite new in this 
volume is the information given of both the strength and weakness of 
the respective churches in Jamaica in regard to staff, self-support, 
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social service (including education), general principles of policy and 
the tendencies apparent in the present-day work of the churches. 
Nowhere else have these been so incisively collected and portrayed: 
this stock-taking of the Jamaican Christian forces should be invalu- 
able to each one of them and should strengthen the newly formed 
Council in promoting co-operation and unity in action. 

From sketching a picture of Jamaican life and setting the churches, 
with their varied capacities, in the midst of it, Mr Davis passes to a 
study of the obstacles to progress. On the economic side he shows 
them to be: loss of time (three to four days constitute an average 
working week); under-cultivation of land and importation of manu- 
factured products and staple food commodities which the island 
could nilowdase for itself. Among the social obstacles he stresses 
the loss of the African heritage and the failure of the Jamaican ta 
adopt the British heritage in its place; the weakness of the Jamaican 
home and illegitimacy. Under this last head it should be added 
that Mr Davis, while mentioning the oft-quoted figure of 71 per cent 
of illegitimate births, has arrived at a figure, hitherto unascertained, 
of those parents who, though unmarried, are faithful to one another 
as husband and wife, attributing one-third of illegitimate births to 
such parentage. What even Mr Davis has not done is to compare the 
figure of illegitimacy for the community in general with that within 
the actual membership of the Church. It might be helpful and sug- 
gestive if this enquiry were pursued by the Jamaican Council. In 
one church at any rate the figure is less than one per cent—which is 
some measure of the power of Christ to save from an evil social 
heritage and to triumph over the temptations of sex. Inadequate 
education and illiteracy are efficiently explicated; only half the popu- 
lation is literate. Among the spiritual obstacles one naturally finds 
the multiplicity of churches and the activities of the irresponsible 
sects duly dwelt upon, and there is an illuminating section on obeah 
and pocomania. 

urning to available resources, it is clear that unused time and 
unused land may soon become great assets, as may the uneducated 
half of the people, if the Church and government continue in pro- 
moting successful Christian education. Mr Davis is able to pay a high 
tribute to ‘the Christian point of view and high ethical and humani- 
tarian principles’ of government. 

The volume concludes with the fourfold programme which 
the writer proffers to the ten churches affiliated to the Christian 
Council: the further study of the bearing of the economic and social 
forces upon the programme of the Church; the better utilization of 
what means of progress in these spheres already exists; the adapta- 
tion of the church programme and the preparation of her ministry 
and lay leaders to the changing conditions in the island and finally, 
the adoption of a plan of united action by which the combined 
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experience and resources of the various churches may be brought to 
bear upon their common problems. 

Conditions in Cuba, which Mr Davis surveyed under the 
auspices of the Council of Evangelical Churches, are entirely different 
in most respects from those prevailing in other West Indian islands. 
It is possible, however, knowing Jamaica, to view this study of Cuba 
in a purely objective fashion and to test its findings by those of the 


- Jamaican study. The facts of the Cuban situation are first revealed 


in four chapters dealing with the cultural, economic and social 
background in which the Church is set. This ‘Pearl of the Antilles’, 
the largest island in the West Indies, covers an area approximatel 
equal to that of Pennsylvania, and has a population of 4,200,000 wit 
a density of ninety-five to the square mile, or less than half that of 
Pennsylvania. It is the royal seat of the Sugar King; the country is 
reponderantly agricultural in economy and interest, though nearly 
Plt its inhabitants live in cities and towns of 5000 people or more. 
The Negro forms twenty-seven per cent of the population and holds 
a secure place in the nation’s regard on account of the part played 
by the Negro patriots in the war of liberation; yet he lives somewhat 
apart and seldom marries the Creole; poverty and illiteracy rather 
than colour are responsible for his depressed condition. Fifty-three 
r centof the population are Creoles, damndume of mixed marriages 
Eiosnean Spaniards and Negroes with varying proportions of colour; 
sixteen per cent are of Spanish descent, and the remaining four per 
cent are ‘aliens’ from other West Indian islands, America, Europe or 
the Far East. Scarcely any trace is to be found of the aboriginal 
Arawak and Carib Indians. An invaluable collation of facts, and a 
careful analysis of the economics of the sugar and tobacco régime, 
which cannot be detailed here, are to be found in these chapters. 

The work of eight evangelical churches on this background is 
then reviewed. They are all born of the missionary activities of 
American churches, the only European influence at work in Cuba 
being that of Spain, through the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Evangelical community numbers about 150,000 men, women and 
children, or about 3-75 per cent of the population. This constituency 
is mainly drawn from the poorer classes of town dwellers. Investi- 
gations disclosed only four fully organized self-supporting congre- 
gations among the three hundred and fifty churches connected with 
the eight principal mission boards; and the Cuban church appears 
likely to remain permanently dependent until the lower classes, of 
whom it is mainly composed, are helped to a new economic footing. 

Obstacles to church growth are discussed with obvious insight 
and lead on to a clear evaluation of the economic and social resources, 
and to proposals for constructive measures based on them. The 
predominating motive in these suggestions is the adjustment of the 
whole progress of the Church to the plain facts, or rather, fact, of 
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the situation, namely, that the Church at present is a middle-class 
and expensive institution in a constituency mainly composed of 
lower-class and poverty-stricken people. ‘It is an Anglo-Saxon and 
democratic institution’, writes Mr Davis, ‘in a Latin and feudal 
society. It is an urbanized institution seeking to expand in a rural 
environment.’ 

That Mr Davis’s proposals will be carefully considered by all, 
in America and Cuba, who are concerned with the work of the 
Evangelical Churches is axiomatic; there is almost equal certainty 
that many of them will be found to be of far-reaching helpfulness and 
it may well be that drastic changes in policy will result. 

G. E. HICKMAN JOHNSON. 


LONDON 





THE TONIC OF HISTORY 


Tue CuurcH Awakes: The story of the modern missionary movement. 
By E. A. Payne. London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 6d. 1942. 


ie was highly necessary just now to look at the story of the modern 

missionary movement in broadest outline, for one great chapter 
is closing, and the next needs to be written in true sequence. It 
was equally necessary to examine the close parallels between the 
Napoleonic period and our own, and it was fitting that this should 
be done by one intimately concerned with the Society which William 
Carey helped to found. Mr Payne has achieved with skill and 
industry the difficult task of surveying material of massive propor- 
tions, and making the right selection from all parts of it to provide a 
true and proportionate picture of the whole. We are given the tonic 
which we have been taught to expect from history—for the story is 
even more inspiring in broad outline than in detail—and guidance 
in one or two matters of great moment. Moreover, the sobriety 
which marked Carey’s Enquiry is not lacking, witness for example 
an admirable paragraph on page 181 concerning weaknesses of the 
present World Church. 

It has become a stock remark on missionary platforms that most 
of the modern missionary societies were born in the midst of the 
struggle with Napoleon. (Incidentally, Mr Payne never makes the 
common mistake of supposing that non-Roman Catholic missions 
began with Carey.) But the parallels between the situation then 
and now are far closer than any such remark would suggest. In both 
periods a new world order, badly needed, was striven after by a 
dictator, and lost for lack of the true foundation in the will of God. 
In Napoleon’s time a few score men and women began to erect on 
that foundation something which has lasted and grown, something 
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whose very size and quality, in relation to the available human 
resources, prove that the hand of God has been upon it. It might 
happen again now. 

The author has rightly handled with historical breadth the 
manifold stirring of men’s souls known as the Evangelical Revival of 
the eighteenth century, as providing the key to the understanding 
even of modern England, as well as of social and political reforms 
which have had world-wide consequences. The manifestation of it 
which we call the modern missionary movement has leavened the 
world on a scale beyond Carey’s dreams, and through education, 
medicine and the service of women has set in motion forces which 
in nearly every land are beneficially shaping modern life. But its 
central aim was to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ to all nations, 
and to build up His Church out of the believers who would be its 
living stones. What progress has been made, and how much remains 
to be done is shown among other ways by an interesting comparison 
(p. 132) of some of Carey’s figures with those collected for the Madras 
meeting in 1938. 

The challenge comes—probably Mr Payne so intended it— 
when we lay the book down and ask ‘What of to-day?’ We face 
perils greater than in Napoleon’s time, yet we confront a world 
more unified, accessible, malleable, even though more complex. 
We have learnt something from the long experience behind us, and 
have the beginnings of a missionary science which please God will 
before long be soundly based in theology and church history, and 
ose aid the religious zeal which has hitherto had little help 

‘om it. The Church, moreover, is there, in nearly every land, and 
its presence constitutes the outstanding difference between then 
and now. It is often weak, in its infancy, apparently utterly unequal 
to the colossal tasks before it. But who can doubt that providence 
has brought the World Church into existence for this very moment 
of history in which we stand? (See the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
enthronement sermon. 

But, for the sake of this World Church’s witness to our Lord, 
discoveries are needed of the true expression of its unity in Christ; 
they are as necessary as once were Livingstone’s discoveries in the 
heart of Africa, and though this spiritual exploration be difficult and 
dangerous, the world is crying out for it. The author had little space 
for describing paths into the forest of disunity already opened up, 
but he is clear about the need. Curiously, he has only one chilly 
sentence (p. 175) about the South India Scheme, though recent 
news has re-kindled hopes, and it may be that facts will before long 
compel a re-drafting of that sentence. 

he most serious reflection on laying the book down is that these 

missionary societies were born out of a religious quickening, and we 

live in a period of religious dryness. Whatever be our differing likes 
31 
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and dislikes of the various determined people who set this ball in 
motion, it is certain that God, His saving purpose, His irresistible 
power and love had become newly real to them and they could face 
all that the enterprise involved because they were sure they were 
doing His will. Nothing else could have carried them through. 

Can anything less carry us through the experiences which lie 
ahead? What fresh gift has God for His Church as dynamic for the 
tasks of the new day? Newman speaks of the influence upon his own 
life exerted by Milman, the Church historian’s, doctrine ‘that upon 
the visible Church come down from time to time, large and temporary 
Effusions of divine grace’. Is the time ripe, are our channels open, 
for the next Effusion, maybe appearing very different from the last, 
since God does not need to repeat Himself, but indubitably of 
divine grace? 

G. E. PHILLIPs 
SELLY Oak COLLEGES, BIRMINGHAM 


BISHOP WALSH AND MARYKNOLL 


Att THe Day Lone. JaMes ANTHONY WALSH, Co-FOUNDER OF Mary- 
KNOLL. By DANIEL SaRGENT. Illustrated. New York: Longmans, 
Green. No price given. 1941. 


a of the most striking developments in Christian missions of 

the past thirty years has been the rapidly increasing share 
which Roman Catholics of the United States are taking in the 
enterprises of their church in non-Christian lands. Outstanding as 
a pioneer and leader of this movement is the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, with headquarters at Maryknoll, on a 
hill overlooking the Hudson River a few miles above New York 
City. At Maryknoll is the chief seminary in which the society trains 
its priests for foreign service. Here, too, is the mother house of 
the Foreign Mission Sisters of St Dominic. The society, which 
received Papal approval as recently as 1911, has grown rapidly. It 
has attracted young men of quite unusual calibre and has given 
them a thorough preparation. It has fields in South China, Manchuria, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Korea, Japan and South America. 

The co-founder and first Father Superior of the Maryknollers 
was James Anthony Walsh (1867-1936), beginning with 1933 
Bishop Walsh. It is the biography of Bishop Walsh and, with it, 
the history of Maryknoll, which are given in this volume. Bishop 
Walsh was born in Massachusetts of Irish parents. While still in 
seminary he became deeply interested in foreign missions. After a 
brief experience in a parish he became director for the Archdiocese 
of Boston of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. In 1907 
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he began the journal, The Field Afar, which later became the official 
organ of Maryknoll and the means of building a constituency for 
prayer and giving. Then, together with Thomas Frederick Price, a 

riest in the home mission field of North Carolina, he founded the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society. Father Price went to China with 
the initial contingent and died there after a few years of service. 
Father Walsh, although he paid more than one visit to the Far 
East, remained on in America as the organizing genius of the society. 
He had rare gifts for promotion and. administration. Quiet, un- 
demonstrative, with an unobtrusive but keen Irish wit, an excellent 
judge of men, possessed by a single-hearted devotion to the project 
to which he gave most of his mature life, believing profoundly in 
prayer, willing to venture in faith the seeming impossible, yet with 
sound judgment, he made an ideal head of the new undertaking. 
One feature of the long preparation which he devised for his priests, 
and which non-Roman Catholics might well emulate, was a year 
between the courses in philosophy and theology for special training 
in the spiritual life. 

The biography which is here before us is clearly for a popular 
constituency. It is not meant to be critical or definitive. It is a labour 
of love. It is written with literary charm and in such fashion that 
those of us who had only a casual acquaintance with Bishop Walsh 
find ourselves wishing that we might have had the privilege of a 
closer friendship. 

K. S. LATourRETTE 

YALE UNIVERSITY 





THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 


Tuat THey May Have Lire: The Story of the American University of 
Beirut, 1866-1941. By STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, Jr. Princeton: Uni- 
versity Press. $3.75. 1941. 


tga history of this foremost missionary college is told with skill 
and accuracy by one who has served on its staff and in connexion 
with its home office. He supplies adequate information of local condi- 
tions and of the historic changes which shaped the university’s life. 

The institution has had for its task to give the best form of 
American education together with an emphasis on Arabic culture, 
and to accompany this education with an interpretation of the 
Spirit of Christ and an effort to make this Spirit dominant in the 
lives of its students. It has not sought to proselytize, but to inspire 
all who came under its influence with the mind of Christ. In the 
words of its first president, Daniel Bliss: 


The College is for all conditions and classes of men, without reference 
to color, nationality, race or religion. A man, white, black or yellow, Christian, 
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Jew, Mohammedan or Heathen, may enter and enjoy all the advantages of 
the institution, for three, four or eight years, and go out believing in one 
God or many gods or no God; but it will be impossible for anyone to continue 
with us long without knowing what we believe to be the truth, and our 
reasons for that belief. 


The story is fascinating. Here are great Christian personalities 
grappling with major problems and arriving at solutions which will 
interest every missionary and every Christian leader. Here are 
students from a dozen or more nationalities and religious groups 
living together in friendly fellowship even when the groups to which 
they belong are at strife. Here is the narrative of the bringing of 
American education and passing it on fruitfully to those reared in an 
old and very different tradition. Here is a unique record of the 
transmission of the Spirit of Christ without attempting to commit 
those who receive that Spirit to the doctrinal or ecclesiastical loyalties 
of the transmitters. Mr Penrose has wisely included an article on 
‘The Modern Missionary’ by the second president, Dr Howard 
Bliss, which sums up the purpose and method which have ruled and 
continue to rule the university. Many missionaries will not agree 
with it fully; it was written more than twenty years ago, and there 
have been changes in theological outlook in Pate decades; but it 
remains one of the noblest portrayals of the ideal of the ambassador 
of Jesus Christ. 

Any engaged in missionary education will find valuable informa- 
tion in the careful accounts which Mr Penrose gives of the various 
developments of the university. Educators will be interested in 
noting the aspects of our American education which have special 
appeal in this different environment. Those who find inspiration in 
companying with outstanding Christians will discover in these pages 
an inspiring fellowship—both in those who have led and taught 
in the university and in those who have been its guides and bene- 
factors. Few institutions in any land have been so richly blessed in 
the characters and abilities of the men and women who have served it. 

Mr Penrose has had the difficult task of condensing his material. 
He has supplied all the relevant data; one only wishes he might have 
given more personal incidents in order to bring alive more of those 
who remain honoured names on his pages. But the leading figures 
are admirably drawn and stand out in their words and work. "This 
is a notable contribution to the history of Christian missions for 
which many readers through years to come will be grateful. 


Henry¥ S. COFFIN 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New YorK 
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THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


CHRISTIANITY IN A CHANGING Wor-p. By SuirLey JACKSON Cast. New 
York: Harper. $2.00. 1941. 

Anno Domini: Jesus, History AND Gop. By KeNNeTH Scott LaTourR- 
ETTE. New York: Harper. $2.50. 1940. 

THe UNQUENCHABLE LIGHT. William Belden Noble Lectures. By KENNETH 
Scotr Latourette. New York: Harper. $2.00. 1941. 


[* the study of Church History there is much to be said for 
varying the usual detailed guide through successive periods 
with a survey which goes in concentric circles, the whole area being 
brought under review, now for this enquiry and now for that. 
These three books are examples of the method. Dean Case sweeps 
round the centuries five times in two hundred pages; Professor 
Latourette twice in two books. The disadvantages are that in the 
first volume treatment of history has to be cursory; and in the 
second and third books there is much (sometimes even verbal) 
repetition. Certainly it is refreshing after painstaking particular 
study to lay aside the microscope and take a view of wide horizons; 
often it is the only way to remind oneself what it is all about. Just 
as certainly, in much theological teaching this use of the telescope 
is forgotten. 

It may also be remarked that Professor Latourette is true to his 
conviction that ‘more attention should be devoted to . . . the 19th 
and 2oth centuries’. The last century and a half is the period of 
Christianity’s greatest expansion, and in both books he gives it 
most space. This is another change in distribution of the subject, 
of which examiners who for generations have set questions ‘up to 
451’, might be reminded. 

Christianity in a C. ing World is a disturbing book to receive 
from one prominent in American theological education for thirty- 
seven years, and one who ten years ago ‘surveyed the teaching of 
Church History in . . . the Far East and made recommendations for 
its improvement’.? Having learned most of my Church History by 
teaching it there, I might even call the book challenging: I mean 
that there is something which I feel compelled to challenge on almost 
every page. For example: 

1. Christianity Changeless or Changing? 

Were it not so tragic it might be amusing to observe the time and energy 
yeentes at Edinburgh and Oxford on attempts to rephrase some outworn 


theme or rehabilitate antiquated definitions of the nature of the 
church and its ministry (p. 28). 





1 Tambaram Madras Series, vol. iv. p. 274. 
_* Biographical note in a presentation volume, Environmental Factors in Christian 
History, 1939. 
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2. Christianity as Church: 
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People quite generally lost awareness of the fact that Christianity had 
produced the churches; they reversed the historical process and made the 
churches the parent of Christianity (p. 60). 


The plural sounds strange with regard to the Church of the fourth 
century. There is no place in the book for Church with a capital C, 
3. Christianity as Dogma: 
At the outset Christians were not interested in ... dogma. ... 


Only in the course of time . . . did they attempt to produce proof-texts 
and logical arguments to substantiate their elemental conviction (p. 83 f.). 


What was done in the way of proof-texts on the road to Emmaus? 
Or, forgetting this, does ‘only in the course of time’ refer to the 
mere ten days between the Ascension and Whitsunday, with St Peter's 
sermon full of Joel and the Psalter? Do is here always repre- 
sented as due to decline from a larger liberty to which not only 
early but ultimate Christianity belongs. At Nicaea, and often since, 
‘freedom . . . was sacrificed in the interests of preserving intact the 
tradition of the sacred cult’ (p. 94). 

4 Christianity as Social Gospel: 

“The reformers were religiously rather than socially minded’. 
This is their weakness (p. 148). Yet of the Oxford Conference of 
1937 and its halting pronouncement with regard to war, ‘political 
caution exceeded religious seriousness, one might say’ (p. 157). 
Is ‘the religious mind’, one must ask, something which makes for, 
or makes against, Christianity’s effective social expression? 

5. Christianity as Personal Piety: 


[The Deists] constituted an important contribution to the growth of 
moral philosophy. . . . They discounted the importance of doctrines about 
- person of Christ and esteemed him as a guide for practical conduct 

p. 187). 

The bible is no longer a mere collection of proof-texts to be cited in 
support of . . . dogma. Rather it is the record of the religious strivings 
of many persons . . . to realize their particular ideals of what constituted 
a worthy type of life. Even in the case of Jesus . . . (p. 193). 


Evidently the same sympathy which goes out to Arians and Deists 
(as quoted above) is ster for Pelagius if he should care to call. 

he book, it will be seen, is written by one whose interest and 
understanding have centred on the so-called social gospel. Chapter 
Four is certainly the best. But the whole point of view is one which, 
‘in a changing world’, some of us hoped had already changed. 

The name of Professor Latourette, to those who know any of 
his major works, stands for immense industry and meticulous care. 
The first characteristic affords him an unequalled knowledge of his 
subject. The second keeps him to measured words and guarded 
statements. When such a man turns prophet, it is time to listen. 
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It is not that he at last has thrown caution to the winds, as Saul 
strip off his clothes ‘wherefore they say, Is Saul among the 
prophets?’ The progress of the Faith, which by one of another race 
and in a different age would have been described in the language 
of apocalypse, is in these two books displayed by one who remains 
a scientific historian. His conclusions are the more impressive 
because they seem to be wrung from him by sheer intellectual 
honesty. 

These two sets of lectures might be described as by-products 
of his History of the Expansion of Christianity, whose fifth volume 
(out of six) is about to appear. ‘That description would under-rate 
their importance. It is truer to say that they are summaries of 
findings arrived at in the course of that work. In Anno Domini: 
jesus, History and God, he answers the following questions: Is A.D. 
more than ‘a fortuitous and transient convention’, or did Jesus 
‘open a new era . . . permanently decisive for mankind’? If His place 
in human history is seen to be central and determinative, what does 
this imply concerning the nature of man, of the universe and of 
God? The Unquenchable Light, though nearly three quarters the size 
of Anno Domini, should be read as an addendum. It takes up the 
further questions, ‘By what processes has the influence of a 
spread?’ Why are there ups and downs in ‘this uneven record’? 
Is the series of advance followed by recession, then advance again, 
‘fortuitous or does a common pattern run through them all?’ The 
setting within which these researches are made is represented thus: 


up to 500 first advance 
500-950 first recession 
950-1350 second advance 
1350-1500 second recession 
1500-1750 third advance 
1750-1815 third recession 
1815-1914 fourth advance 
1914-1941 fourth recession? 
? fifth advance? 


Description of the contents of either book is impossible, for it 
would have to be summary of a summary. But here are the main 
conclusions. First from Anno Domini: 


It seems clear that the influence of Jesus has been rising, that each 
peak in its effect has been % than the preceding peak, and that each 
recession has, on the whole, n marked by smaller losses than its pre- 
decessor (p. 219). 


Because of the universal appeal of our Lord, ‘regardless of race 
and culture’ 


it is also obvious that Jesus is in some fashion from the heart of the dominant 
element in the universe. He cannot be an accident. To believe that He is 
an accident does not make sense (p. 230). 
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God cannot be unlike Jesus. . . . God may be more but He cannot be 
different. As one of the great creeds of the Church has put it, Jesus must 
be of the same (sic) substance with the Father (p. 231). 


So Anno Domini ends with the historic faith, ends with it because 
it is historic. Not only is it the faith handed down to us through the 
centuries, but the faith whose outworking through those centuries 
is its own sufficient vindication. 

The Unquenchable Light carries some of these conclusions 
further: 


Ebb, if ebb there be [viewing the world-wide Church as a whole this 
assumption concerning our own day is by no means certain], is not so 
ronounced as any of its predecessors. . . . In the past each ebb has been 
ollowed by a fresh advance and each advance has set a new high mark 
for the influence of Jesus in the total life of mankind. The presumption is 
that that in general will be the course in the future. . .. A century and a 
uarter ago we could not have been sure from observed experience that 
this is so (p. 171). 


Such is the difference which the modern missionary movement 
has made, adding to our faith knowledge. What heartening reading 
for those many whose confidence is shaken and who face the future 
only with foreboding! But this is no easy optimism such as some of 
our fathers might have expressed in moments of religious enthusiasm 
before the first World War. It is a reading of the judgment of history. 
And history is the sphere wherein the purposes of God are set. 


JOHN FostTER 
Se_ty Oak CoLLeces, BIRMINGHAM. 





A LIFE OF BISHOP BARDSLEY 


CyriL BARDSLEY, EVANGELIST. By JoAN BAYLDON. Foreword by the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. London: S.P.C.K. gs. 1942. 


‘ae who believe in the supreme importance of intimate 

understanding and practical co-operation between the 
churches of Christ at home and abroad will read with keen interest 
Miss Bayldon’s biography of the late Bishop Bardsley, for he was at 
the heart of such co-operation. He was of the number, now fast 
disappearing, who shared in the making of new missionary history 
at the Edinburgh World Conference in 1910, which he attended as 
a delegate of the Church Missionary Society. The Conference of 
British Missionary Societies owed much in its early years to Bardsley’s 
geniality and good humour, his ability to disarm suspicion and to 
overcome sectarian aloofness, and he won the affectionate regard of 
many Free Churchmen. 
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His biographer chooses for him as his only title ‘Evangelist’, 
and as expressing the dominating purpose of his life—to lead people 
into discipleship of Christ and to foster an ardent spirit of evangelism 
among laity and clergy—it is a true title, though liable to be miscon- 
strued. His story is that of a man of many consecrated gifts, called 
to an unusually large variety of tasks in the course of his seventy 

ears: he fulfilled a large and successful ministry as vicar of St 

elens, Lancashire; he was for twelve years yarns clerical 
secretary of the Church Missionary Society; he led deputations to 
Canada and the Far East, to India and Ceylon, dealing with many 
roblems of the native churches ; was secretary of the Missionary 
Council of the Church of England and became successively Bishop 
of Peterborough (1924-27) and of tthe newly created diocese of 
Leicester (1927-40), entering with enthusiasm into all the arduous 
labours of building it up, creating a spirit of common loyalty and 
love among all its sections, beautifying his cathedral and main- 
taining a worthy standard of worship. 

page. never robust, he lived intensely. He travelled widely 
for the Church Missionary Society and raised large funds to meet 
critical needs in foreign missions. There were periods when he was 
called upon valiantly to defend the doctrinal position of the C.M.S. 
against aspersion and misunderstanding, and the hearts of many 
readers will warm to his memory in his self-revealing description 
of the qualities of the ideal missionary secretary: 


gifts of statesmanship, of business and organizing capacity, a good memory, 
power of exposition, quickness in seeing points and drafting minutes, skill 
as a debater, knowledge of men, patience to suffer fools and interruptions 
gladly, largeness of heart, a generous spirit, ability to remember faces and 
honesty to confess failure in this and other important matters, a sense of 
humour even when presenting a budget, the power to lead without appear- 
ing to do it, not subject to moods, Gwoushtfalness. trustworthiness, spiritu- 
ality, loyalty and finally ‘an enthusiasm for committees and a living hope 
that in the next life of service committees will be no more’. 


The book is rich in tributes from his many friends. One who was 
daily associated with him in Salisbury Square wrote to him when he 
left: “Your real work isn’t organizing and being a secretary, however 
important, but being good and helping other people to be.’ Among 
the stock of good stories to be expected in a life of anyone with such 
a capacity for enjoyment as Bishop Bardsley, nota few are against 

imself, and it is not surprising to read that it was said of his 
parishioners at St Helens that they ‘worked, laughed and worshipped 
with him’. He will probably be most affectionately remembered, for 
his contagious, happy spirit, with which he made contact with people 


of all kinds. 
C. E. WILson 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX 
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THE STORY OF ROBERT P. WILDER 


In THs GENERATION: The Story of Robert P. Wilder. By RutH WILDER 
BRAIsTED. New York: Friendship Press. 75 cents and $1.25. 1941. 





ENTERTAIN a vivid recollection of a scene in an obscure room 
in Vienna in the year before the last war. A small company of 
Christian students was gathered there under the leadership of 
Eberhard Phildius, at that time a secretary of the World Student 
Christian Federation, to meet Dr Wilder and myself—at that period 
I paid several visits to Austria and Hungary in connexion with 
student work. These students—Germans, Czechs, Magyars and 
Ruthenians, normally diverse and even antagonistic—were in this 
room talking together and praying together in the utmost amity. 
The ultimate cause of this unwonted harmony, it need hardly be 
said, was the moving of the spjrit of God in these men’s hearts and 
minds; but the immediate cause was the consecrated personality of 
Robert Wilder, and the deep, understanding sympathy which flowed 
out from him to all manner of people and especially to students. 
All those who dig into Christian history, past and present, are well 
aware of the marvellous extension of the Christian Church during 
the last century, and they also know, or should know, that during 
the last fifty years the Student Christian Movement throughout 
the world has played no inconsiderable part in that extension, not 
least by its training of missionary leaders and its infecting of the 
rank and file of the churches with the missionary spirit. The move- 
ment has always, providentially, thrown up leaders of great moral 
and spiritual stature, and among these Robert Wilder, like John R. 
Mott and others, has a secure place in Christian history. . 
There must be many who will welcome this interesting accoun 
of the man written, with a sure and sympathetic touch, by one of 
his daughters, and there will be readers of this Review who knew 
Wilder personally or heard him speak who will be glad to have this 
interesting record of a singularly devoted life. The man was pre- 
eminently an evangelist. Evangelism was in his blood. He was born 
in India, where his parents were missionaries, and while he was 
still a boy the young Robert cherished the ambition of becoming a 
missionary himself. He always had a warm corner in his heart for 
the land of his birth, but in due course he found, like John Wesley, 
that the world was his parish; and after his own college and university 
training in the United States, he did in the end give most of his 
life and activities to student work, mostly in America, in India, in 
Great Britain and in Central Europe. 
The early days of the student work make interesting reading. 
Wilder was, in fact, one of the original founders of the Student 








rH WILDER 
1.25. 1941. 
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Volunteer Missionary Movement. In the days when the missionary 
enterprise was still often regarded as the fad of a few enthusiasts 
and when there was hardly any organized activity among students 
as such, Robert Wilder, by his burning devotion, his intellectual 
capacities, his persuasive speech and organizing powers, was the 
moving spirit in ) emapane, the first International Student Conference 
in July 1886, and in inspiring ninety-nine other young men besides 
himself to signify their —— and desire, God permitting, to 
become foreign missionaries’. Very soon afterwards Wilder himself 
carried the torch across to these islands, and addressed student 
gatherings at Keswick, at the Scottish Universities and at Oxford 
and Cambridge, as a result of which the British Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union came into being. 

The quality and quantity of what Wilder accomplished for the 
Kingdom of God was due to the man’s complete devotion and 
saintly character; all his powers and talents, and they were consider- 
able, were concentrated on the one objective. His was a character 
singularly free from complexities. Those who met him in his work 
or knew him in his Norwegian home (he married a Norwegian girl, 
who was to prove a lifelong helpmeet) found him an essentially 
happy man, and one who derived his happiness from his daily 
contact with the Divine Companion. He was a man of prayer, 
believed in prayer, and all his projects and enterprises were con- 
ceived and carried out in a spirit of prayer. His somewhat conserva- 
tive outlook in religion and theology, which towards the end of his 
life tended in some quarters to diminish something of his previous 
influence, was not unconnected with the profound simplicity of the 
man’s faith. My own personal spiritual debt to him is a large one, 
and I hold precious memories of fellowship in the Gospel with 
him, both in this country and in western Europe. He leaves behind 
him an imperishable memory of one who walked with God. 


Epwarp LICHFIELD 
LICHFIELD 
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THE Wortp aT ONE IN Prayer. Edited by Danie, J. FLeminc. New 
York and London: Harper. $2.00. 1942. 


ale is not a book of prayers in the devotional sense, but an 

anthology of prayers for a particular purpose. By his books on 
architecture, painting and symbols Professor Fleming has broadened, 
and deepened, our knowledge of the world-wide Church. Now he 
would do a similar service for us through a more familiar and yet 
more difficult medium. As he says himself: ‘A still deeper way is to 
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enter into what is distinctive in the prayer life of a Christian culture 
not one’s own. In this way, almost inevitably, one makes a conscious 
step toward a more comprehensive Christian oneness.’ To this 
end the editor has assembled two hundred and sixteen prayers from 
just short of fifty countries, and has divided them into ‘Prayers of 
the People’ and ‘Prayers of the Nations’. The first section has the 
more interesting range of items, and there are many prayers which 
for different reasons will commend themselves to the understanding 
reader. We must be grateful for the way in which this volume helps 
us to realize that, whether men worship together or not, the Church 
is at one in prayer, because it is approaching the same God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Looking more closely at the contents, one sees that the editor was 
forced to attempt the impossible. Working in war-time, and in such 
small compass, balance has been difficult to attain. It might have 
been wiser to confine the selection to prayers of ‘the Younger 
Churches, even though it meant a narrowing of the purpose of the 
book. India, Japan and China provide much that is of great interest 
to the reader of a volume in English, while North America and 
Europe are rather sorrily represented. This was inevitable, for in 
the latter cases no possible principle of selection. could be found. 
The most fitting items from Europe are those related to the war, 
and yet they have an inevitably temporary ring. 

This rough analysis, however, raises an interesting point. The 
book is perhaps chiefly valuable for the brief prayers from the heart 
of simple people. Who could not be moved by these cries, which are 
of the very essence of prayer, and which because of their simplicity 
scarcely suffer in translation? Many of them are based on charming 
‘conceits’ of an utterly natural character, and take one back to the 
prayers of the sixteenth century in England and Scotland. The 
editor uses the apt subtitle ‘Prayers of the People’ and perhaps some 
day he will prepare a collection solely of real prayers of the people. 
In the West he may have to go back a century or two to find much 
to place alongside the supreme vision of a sick Bengali woman, the 
‘poignant small poems which the Japanese love’, the shrewd naiveté 
of a Chinese peasant and the stark honesty of an African convert. 
The shelter prayer from England has a place alongside these natural 
expressions of devotion, but almost all other western compositions, 
especially those prepared for the book itself, seem written rather 
than peered. Not the least service of the book is its reminder of the 
fact that ‘the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple’. 


R. C. MACKIE 
TORONTO 
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JAPAN A WORLD PROBLEM 


JaPAN A WoRLD PROBLEM. By H. J. TIMPERLEY. New York: John Day. 
$1.75. 1942. 

JaPAN’S INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH. By Kate L. MITCHELL. New York: 
Knopf. $1.50. 1942. 

THE JAPANESE ENEMy. By Hucu Byas. New York: Knopf. $1.25. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 1942. 


oe since the phenomenal successes of Japan’s armed forces 
in East Asia and the South-West Pacific, there has been a 
owing demand for authoritative information about modern Japan. 

t is Japan’s real strength—military, economic, social? What are 

the motivating forces driving her on? Who really runs Japan? 
These and similar questions are being asked, and it is in answer to 
such questions that books are pouring from the presses, some of 
them hastily compiled, others showing evidence of prolonged study, 
but almost all of them presenting only that phase of modern Japan 
which, as one author puts it, makes ‘Japan a World Problem’. The 
three small volumes under review are a fair cross-section of these 
books. The first, Japan a World Problem, is the most comprehensive 
in its survey. The author’s main contention is that while the present 
conflict grows in part out of economic causes, the more potent forces 
are ‘those deep-rooted psychological forces that have been spurring 
on the Japanese to world domination’. Japan has not only close 
affinity with the Nazi mind but antedates Nazi Germany, for the 
author holds that a survey of Japanese history ‘demonstrates that 
megalomaniacal ideas have been working in the blood of the Japanese, 
not merely for generations but for centuries’. He shows fairly con- 
clusively that many of Japan’s economic ills result in a large measure 
from a ‘distorted industrialization’ which, especially in recent years, 
has sacrificed production of consumers’ goods to an ever-growing 
armament program. Japan’s exaggerated ‘sense of destiny’ coupled 
with a consciousness of her national limitations and feeling of 
territorial insecurity make ‘Japan a World Problem’ to-day and one 
difficult of solution even if she is soundly defeated in a military way. 
The author’s extensive quotations from authoritative sources 
show that he is a real student of things Japanese, though one feels 
that there is another side of Japan which does not get a fair hearing 
in this little volume and which a careful reading of the sources 
quoted would bring out more panera: * The weakest part of the 
volume is where he discusses Japan’s ‘Borrowings from Abroad’, 


particularly what he says about ‘ sa Readapted’. 
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primarily the period after 1930, but in a brief survey of the earlier 
developments the author shows how by 1930 ‘Japan possessed some 
highly developed modern industries, control over which was con- 
centrated in the hands of a few giant “family” concerns’. All along, 
the government has exercised close control while the armed forces 
have exerted steady pressure to shape industrial developments so as 
to serve their own program of sdtery aggression. This trend in 
Japanese industry, Fo author shows, has been even more marked 
since 1930, the period covered by the author in greater detail. In 
spite of a world-wide depression ‘Japan achieved a_ substantial 
expansion in her industrial organization and technique’. However, 
this expansion, especially with its emphasis on heavy industries 
rather than on consumers’ goods, has not solved Japan’s dependence 
on the West, nor did it improve the lot of the Japanese working 
classes,—the two objectives which the militarists had held up as 
their goal. The fact is that the speed with which these leaders have 
been pushing their program has resulted in an ‘unbalanced economy’ 
and so even by 1939 ‘it had become obvious that Japan could not 
develop a “war economy” and also maintain the expanding trade 
in manufactured goods which was so essential for the continued 
prosperity of the Japanese people’. The war has, of course, imposed 
additional strains on Japan’s industrial resources and has forced 
her to make a ‘downward revision’ of her grandiose plans for de- 
veloping the great resources of Manchuria, the more gradual and 
balanced exploitation of which might have gone a long way in 
meeting Japan’s real economic needs. 

The section dealing with Formosa and Korea makes clear that 
Japan’s policies in these territories have proved profitable, to the 
Japanese if not to the natives, Formosa’s contribution being largely 
in augmenting the nation’s food supply and Korea’s being both 
agrarian and in industrial goods. 

The author of The fapanese Enemy, writing with a background 
of many years of distinguished service in Japan as a journalist, gives 
authoritative information in what he presents, though the volume 
shows signs of haste and is hardly worthy of this able student of 
things Japanese. 

He makes clear that Japan entered this fight with the powerful 
western democracies only after a cool calculation of her chances 
for success. He holds that Japan felt prepared for a long war and 
expects to win even though Hitler is stalemated or defeated. He, 
too, holds that Japan’s ane is caused, not primarily by economic 
necessity, but ‘comes from the desire of the army iad: from the 
fact that by Japan’s social ideas and political structure its army has 
the power to pene pres the bulk of the nation’s productive capacity 
to its own uses and turn national policy into the channels it desires’. 
This point as to the army’s control over national policies he develops 
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in his chapter on ‘Who Runs Japan?’ in which he makes his most 
valuable contribution. In a word, Japan is a totalitarian state of 
long standing and is run, not by a single dictator or Fiihrer, but 
by a ‘shifting balance of groups’, the three principal groups being 
the court circles, the political party heads and the fighting services. 
Though theoretically the supreme source of power is the Emperor 
and though at times the cabinet and political party heads have 
exerted real power, the very nature of the social and governmental 
structures is such that the fighting services can always exert a 
tremendous influence on national policies even in peace time, while 
in times of great emergencies they virtually dictate what is to be 
done. The author warns us against the danger of underestimating 
Japan’s strength as a modern military power. Her weakest point, 
he holds, is her fatal inability to estimate aright the reactions of 
free peoples to Japanese aggressions. He sees in American inventive- 
ness and America’s unlimited natural resources the chief hope for 
victory, but only if these are coupled with a real will to victory. 

As will be seen from the above, the authors are fairly agreed 
that Japan is at war to-day not primarily because population 

ressure in her narrow islands forces her to seek more Lebensraum, 

ut rather because of certain psychological and social factors which 
give her military leaders a preponderating influence in shaping 
national policies and which, with the avowed interest of the people 
at heart, enable these leaders to drive the people ever on in the 
pursuit of a ‘glorious national goal’. 

Now we would not deny that this view is nearer correct than 
the view which would more or less justify Japan’s aggression because 
of her own very narrow borders and scanty national resources. 
But after all, it does remain a fact that modern Japan, in spite of 
her hard work and intelligent use of her limited resources, seemed 
condemned to a standard of living considerably lower than that of 
the white empires—political and economic—which she now seeks 
to oust from East Asia and the South-West Pacific. Japanese will 
agree, of course, that their present standard of living is higher than 
it used to be and also higher than that of Japan’s less progressive 
neighbours, but they reason that, if they had a more controlling 
voice in the affairs of East Asia, they could not only raise their own 
standard of living to something that approximates American and 
British standards, but that they could also do fully as much for 
the other peoples of East Asia as their present rulers are doing. 
Naturally, many doubt whether the Japanese rulers would make 
good this latter part of the announced pro , but the vast 
majority of the Japanese people believe sincerely that their leaders 
would do so and for that reason they will continue to do what they 
have always done in the past, namely, meekly follow them. 

We should, however, not forget that there is an intelligent and 
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more liberal element in Japan which has been seeking a more 
peaceful solution of Japan’s problems and which opposed the 
extreme militarists. Some of these, including several premiers and 
outstanding business men, were murdered because of their stand. 
These elements may become more vocal again, especially if Japan 
is defeated, and it is in this that the chief hope lies for a more 
permanent solution of those problems which have in recent years 
made Japan a world problem. 


A. K. REISCHAUER 
New York City 





THE FATHER OF MARATHI LITERATURE 


DNYANESHWAR THE OuT-CaAsTE BRAHMIN. By J. F. Epwarps. Poona: 
United Theological College of Western India. Rs 3. 1941. 


bbe” is Volume xi of the series The Poet-Saints of Maharashtra, 

edited by the author, and is concerned with the life and teach- 
ing of the first great Marathi poet and advocate of the doctrine of 
bhakti in the Maratha country. 

Dnyaneshwar was born in the last half of the thirteenth century 
and died before its close, at the age, tradition says, of only twenty-two 
years. He was the son of a Brahman who had abandoned the life of 
a householder to become a sannyasi ane while his wife was still 
living, and against her wish. On this fact being discovered, the erring 
man was ordered by his guru to return to family life. This was con- 
sidered by the Brahman caste people to be a lapse from grace, the 
punishment for which was the exclusion from the caste of both 
parents and the four children who were subsequently born. Perse- 
cution eventually drove the parents to commit suicide. 

Dnyaneshwat’s short life was thus lived under the shadow of 
tragedy, but he was not embittered by it. He turned to the study of the 
Bhagavadgita, a rendering of which into Marathi was his greatest 
work, popularly known as the Dnyaneshwari. His aim was to unite 

Indians on the basis of faith in God and service of humanity, at a 
time when Muslim influence was beginning to threaten Maharashtra. 
The suffering he himself had endured from harsh and proud men 
served but to convince him that true humility and yee sea were 
the necessary attributes of any man who would approach God and 
hold communion with Him. 

Mr Edwards reproduces in full the English translation of the 
concluding chapter of the Dnyaneshwari, begun by the late Dr 
Justin Abbott and completed after his death by Pandit N. R. Godbole. 
A translation also of Dnyaneshwar’s Haripath (Call to Prayer), 


made by the same two scholars, is included, and the English reader 
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can perhaps understand why the poet appealed so strongly to the 

7 not only of his own day but of seven pag ~ cm Dr 

cnicol is quoted as saying: 

This , which reproduces in Marathi with much grace of poetic 
eeeaty he eaapege 46 the: Siagauadsitn, ell extane tn Gnd te way 20 the 
hearts even of the unlettered people (p. 6). 

The book is well documented and well indexed ; there are refer- 
ences to or quotations from some two hundred and fifty authors, 
from St Paul, Zarathustra and Shankaracharya to Pandit Nehru, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Dr Rudolf Otto. 

Indeed, a fair criticism of this otherwise excellent book might be 
that Mr Edwards ha8 wandered too far afield, gathering richly but 
not too discriminatingly into his garner. 

Apart from certain irrelevances, however, Mr Edwards has given 
us a picture of this ‘father of Marathi literature’ which is a worthy 
volume in the series of Marathi poet-saints. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
St ALBANS 


INDIAN LIFE AND THOUGHT 


Eruicat Ipeats In INpiA To-pay. By Epwarp THompson. London: 
Watts. 1s. 1942. 

Wirn Curist on THE Epce or THE JuNGLEs. By S. T. Mover. Jubbulpore, 
C.P.: Mission Press. Obtainable Berne, Indiana: Mennonite k 
Concern. No price given. 1941. 

Srupy Vitiace INnpia. By I:stey INcraM. London: Children’s Special 
Service Mission. 2s. 6d. 1942. 


HE first of these books is the are Memorial Lecture for 
1942. delivered under the auspices of the South Place Ethical 
Society. Within its very brief compass Mr Edward Thompson draws 
richly on his intimate knowledge of some of the leading thinkers 
in modern India and expounds the ideas which have shaped their 
conduct. ‘Ideas’ rather than ‘Ethical Ideals’ would more strictly 
describe this brief study, for metaphysics are as prominent as ethics 
in determining the action of the most significant figures in the 
Indian scene. As Mr Thompson says: 

The Indian political movement of the last thirty years has been peculiarly 
dependent on ideas. In them men have found not only inspiration, but 
methods of strategy and tactics; in times of defeat and humiliation they have 
taken refuge in ir contemplation. The ideas have been to those whom 
they inspired greater than their success or yo ey than the deeds in 
which y found expression. They have seemed to hold in themselves 
something significant for other lands than India. India, these men believed, 
could win by their faithful service her own Independence. But if this effort 
failed, the ideas remained of sovereign worth and validity. 

32 
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In a series of illuminating comments on Tagore, Muhammed Iqbal, 
Gandhi and Nehru, Mr Thompson points to the ‘sovereign worth 
and validity’ of the ideas of which these men have become the 
embodiment. Gandhi’s conception of Independence and his choice 
of weapons in the fight for it—Brahmacharya, Satyagraha, Ahimsa; 
Tagore’s perception of the need for interfusing rather than separating 
the ideas of East and West, thus correcting a certain ‘provincialism’ 
in Gandhi’s thinking; Nehru’s passionate concern for the emancipa- 
tion of downtrodden humanity, whether it be found in India or 
elsewhere; Iqbal’s exposition of an ‘assimilative’ Islam which finds 
kinship with thought beyond its own borders—in all these notions 
Mr Thompson sees a type of creative thinking which has passed 
‘beyond all narrow nationalist philosophies’ and will yet bear fruit 
for ‘the healing of the nations’. 

This lecture was given in March 1942, when hope of a. new 
chapter in understanding between Britain and India was being 
kindled by the opening stages of the Cripps mission. The tragic 
degeneration which has followed that brief period of optimism gives 
poignancy to much that Mr Thompson has written, but the need 
for maintaining his understanding attitude to the thought of these 
Indian leaders (‘by any standards known to me, of any age or land 
. . . all great men’) is even greater than it was a few months ago. 

In contrast to the theme of Mr Thompson’s lecture, With Christ 
on the Edge of the Fungles and Study Village India deal with an India 
untroubled by political ferment and unreached by the ideas which 
have given rise to it elsewhere. The first of these two books is by a 
missionary who has served for twenty years with the Mennonite 
Mission and it tells of a mass movement among the outcastes of 
an unnamed native state. Meditating on the significance of ‘how 
renaissances come about’, the author set himself the question, 
‘Can I do my part in bringing about a great spiritual renaissance in 
my part of India by implanting the greatest spiritual classic of all 
ages and nations, the Bible, into the heart of the humble villagers?’ 
The story which follows has many resemblances to similar move- 
ments elsewhere, but there is much of special interest in this particular 
attempt to nurture an independent and self-supporting Christian 
community by means of an educational evangelism centred on the 
disciplined study of the Bible. 

Study Village India is written by a medical student of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is designed for use by leaders of study 
circles. It has the appearance of a ‘cram book’, and in the attempt 
to compress vast themes into brief notes it inevitably succumbs to 
some of the dangers inherent in this method. It is, however, a lively 
piece of work, pervaded by a certain passionate urgency. Perhaps a 
clue to its tempo is to be seen in a sentence which concludes a brief 
account of the present adult literacy campaigns: ‘If our Lord’s 
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return does not intervene, the next twenty years should witness a 
great step forward in this direction.’ 

It is no more than a reviewing accident which brings these last 
two books into proximity with the first, but their conjunction 
provokes some important questions. Can even village India be 
studied adequately, or served as fully as it needs, without reference 
to the ideas and convictions expounded in Mr Thompson’s lecture? 
Or will those ideas really be for the healing of the nations until they 
have become impregnated by a more dynamic Christianity than is 
normally preached from the platform of the South Place Ethical 
Society? . 

NorMAN GOODALL 

LONDON 





CHRISTIANITY IN RUSSIA 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE SoviET STATE. By SERGE BOLSHAKOFF. 
London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1942. 


i view of the present renewed interest in all things Russian, this 

little book is a welcome contribution, and may certainly help to 
dispel some of the current prejudices and misconceptions about the 
Russian Church based upon ignorance and political inclination. The 
attitude of the uninformed public follows to-day two main patterns. 
One group considers that the press in the capitalistic countries has 
systematically maligned the social reconstruction work of the 
Russian Communists, a fact which has become clear by the demon- 
stration of the power of heroic Russian defence in the war against 
Germany. The obvious conclusion is that if the Communist régime 
fought a grim struggle against the Russian Orthodox Church and 
other religious institutions, it was justified ‘in doing so, as the Russian 
Church must have been a pillar of Tsardom and reaction, helping to 
keep the masses in ignorance and to oppose social progress. In short, 
the unexpected discovery of the strength and efficiency of the 
Communist régime during this war seems to justify in the mind of 
this group a battle waged by Communists against religion, and to 
confirm the view held previously that the Russian Church, measured 
by Western European standards, was corrupt and decayed. 

The other trend runs somewhat like this: The Russian Church, 
notwithstanding its static doctrine and the byzantinian opulence of 
its elaborate rites, was a living church keeping, throughout the cen- 
turies, the mystery of true Christianity and a message for the whole 
man and society in a more integrated manner than the .West. The 
Communist ‘Assault upon Heaven’ throughout the last twenty-five 
years has largely succeeded in stamping out faith from the hearts of 
the Russian people, and while Christianity may stil] live on ‘in the 
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catacombs’ as a personal religion for the few, it is destined to die out 
altogether with the passing away of the older generation. The tradi- 
tion of Holy Russia Oe been broken and Christianity throughout this 
sixth part of the globe has ceased to have any historical and social 
significance. 

The value of Mr Bolshakoff’s contribution is that he is able to 
show in a convincing manner that although the Russian Church, like 
many churches in the West, suffered gravely under its Caesaro- 
Papist structure, it was a living church shaping the life of the people, 
giving rise to saints and mystics and to a most original renaissance 
of Christian thought in the nineteenth century; and further, that 
despite oppression and persecution, Russian Christianity, purified 
by its trials, is still alive to-day in the masses, unconquered by legal 
and administrative measures or by the anti-religious propaganda 
encouraged by government and party. 

Mr Bolshakoff has undertaken the difficult task of dealing with 
such a huge and controversial subject in the short space at his 
disposal. He has succeeded in giving a brief and fairly accurate 
account of the various phases of the struggle of the Soviet régime 
against the Russian Church. His interpretation of the last phase in 
the relation between Church and State, marked by a slight relaxation 
of restrictive measures, opens up hopeful perspectives and all those 
in sympathy with Russian Christianity hes doubt pray that his 
optimism will be justified in the future. 

Although Mr Bolshakoff quotes the Communist party programme 
and the famous leader of the Godless movement, Yaroslavsky, it is to 
be regretted that he has not been more explicit as regards the radical 
character of Russian Communist anti-theistic totalitarianism. On the 
basis of the writings of the Communist leaders and ‘doctrinal articles’ 
which appear from time to time in the anti-God literature, much 
more might have been said on that point. Moreover, it would have 
been helpful to draw attention to the extent to which the Communist 
creed and doctrine and everyday practice have been shaped and 
nurtured by Orthodox spiritual teadiition, a fact to which the well- 
known Russian religious philosopher, N. A. Berdiaeff, has frequently 
drawn attention. 

Students of Russian history will probably agree that Chapter I, 
surveying briefly the history of the Russian Church from its founda- 
tion to the beginning of the new régime, is the least satisfactory. 
Besides such factual errors as the statement that the bishops of the 
Russian Church were for many centuries prelates of Greek-Byzantine 
origin, specific criticisms are levelled against the Orthodox Church 
which, on closer scrutiny, appear to apply equally well to the human 
substratum of the churches of the West. Moreover, his analysis of 
the causes of antagonism between Russian Orthodoxy and the 
Church of Rome seems to ignore altogether the profound difference 
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in emphasis which characterized from the beginning, and prior to 
the baptism of Russia, the spiritual traditions of East and West. Many 
Orthodox Christians will in challenge his judgment as regards the 
introduction of the Slavonic language in church ritual. 

Students of Russian affairs will miss in Mr Bolshakoff’s book a 
critical attitude towards the sources from which he derives his know- 
ledge. They will also be struck by the fact that in a wide measure 
preference has been given to French sources emanating from Roman 
Catholic circles and that little use has been made of original Russian 
material from Soviet sources. Not that we would challenge the 
accuracy and reliability of much of the Roman Catholic material, but 
the evidence adduced would have more weight had Soviet sources 
been used. Although Mr Bolshakoff himself makes at one point some 
reservations with regard to information derived from Dr Julius 
Hecker’s book on ‘Religion and Communism’, yet he goes on using 
it extensively. Hecker, an American sociologist and Methodist 
preacher, author of an interesting book on the teachings of Russian 
sociologists, went to Russia in the early ‘twenties out of enthusiasm 
for the new régime, and is well known for his attempts to enlist the 
sympathy and financial co-operation of the American Methodists to 
assist the newly-founded so-called Living Church or Renovated 
Church, which got support from the Soviet authorities at the time of 
its Church Council in 1923 (cf. pp. 36-37). 

M. G. 





MODERN IRAN 


Mopern Iran. By L. P. Etwet-Sutton. Illustrated. Maps. London: 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 1941. 


4 Sees book, which had already gone to press when the news of 
the abdication of Reza Shah Pahlavi was received, is a most 
interesting, instructive and comprehensive volume. Although the title 
is ‘Modern Iran’, the author in four introductory chapters traces the 
history of Iran from the classical age up to the present century. 
In the introduction the author points out two important factors 
of Iran’s long history which are not generally realized: 


In the first place, in spite of constant invasion and conquest, she has always 
survived intact—a solid indigestible block. Secondly, she has shown herself 
capable of appreciating and absorbing new ideas and influences without 
impairing her own basic culture. 


These factors naturally have had a great influence on both the 
religious and the political history of the nation, and are factors that 
must be borne in mind in estimating the course of events in the 
future. It may come as a surprise to the casual reader to discover that 
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it was some time during the third millennium B.c. that the country 
was first occupied by the true Iranians; and that the people are 
descended from the first great Aryan empire. 

The author shows how little cause Iran has had politically to feel 
gratitude to either England or Russia in the past and how this has 
influenced the present trend of public opinion, which has been 
suspicious of both these great nations, increasingly so since the days 
. of the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1909. His suggestions regarding 
post-war policy towards Iran are enlightened and in accord with the 
general views 6 ep by Christian leaders. Engineers, technicians 
and others should go out ‘not as pioneers of Empire, but as am- 
bassadors of goodwill’ and ‘they would have to associate on equal 
terms with their Iranian colleagues, and abandon altogether the 
exclusive and snobbish habits of their predecessors’. These are 
principles which have for many years governed missionary relations 
and made Christian missionaries the greatest ambassadors of goodwill 
throughout the world. 

The chapters on the new régime are most enlightening and full 
of information, including a street map of the capital, a great number 
of facts and statistics culled from official Iranian sources, and a 
translation of two constitutional documents and of the regulations 
relating to industries and factories. One is inclined to think that the 
impressive record of progress would appear even more remarkable 
if the author had given a more detailed picture of the sorry state that 
prevailed before Reza Khan took over dictatorial powers; and one 
would have liked to have read the author’s view of the moral effects 
of the new totalitarian régime. There is a very fair account of the 
whole system, but little is said of the harsher aspect of Reza Shah’s 
rule which led to dissatisfaction under the surface and was probably 
a major cause of his abdication. The book went to press too early 
to include any forecast of the future of the new reign. The author 
holds that modern Iranian social and political ideas ‘combine in a 
form of “nation worship” . . . which is quite as strong as anything 
in Europe to-day’. Those are strong words, too strong, for in such a 
large and sparsely populated country, with poor communications, 
it is Trani x for the central government to bring the same pressure 
to bear as European rulers. Yet the spirit is there. ‘Anything that 
helps to increase national unity is encouraged, and anything that 
tends to divide is suppressed.’ That is the basis of the government’s 
attitude to religion and it has resulted in the substitution of the 
nation for Islam as the ruling force in the land. Religion now finds 
only the smallest place in the school curriculum, whereas in old days 
education, such as it was, was the monopoly of the mullahs. 

There is little in the book about missionary activity, and what 
there is, is inaccurate. The author gives his reasons why there 
has been less friction between the government and Christian missions 
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in Iran than in some other Muslim countries, but he probably has 
not realized that their services have been of the greatest value to the 
country in education and medical work. He has surprisingly missed 
the fact that in 1940 a law was passed closing all foreign schools, as 
a result of which missionary colleges under foreign principals have 
closed down. 

There is a good historical account of the Shi’a faith, of which 
Iran is the home, and a concluding chapter on Iran’s place in the 
world. 

J. N. Hoare 

Harrow 





GREAT SERVANTS OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


Tue Soonc Sisters. By Emity Haun. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.00. 1941. London: Robert Hale. 15s. 1942. 


I HAVE enjoyed this book very much indeed. It gives an authorita- 
tive account of the upbringing and public life of the three 
daughters ef Charles Soong, who with their brother T. V. Soong 
have played so large a part in China’s recent history. Miss Hahn has 
the great advantage of first-hand knowledge of life in Shanghai, in 
America, in Chungking and in Hong-kong, and also of a close 
personal friendship with the Soong family. Some of the most moving 
parts of the book have to do with the escape of the young Charles 
Soong from the family shop in Boston and his subsequent education 
and conversion to the Christian faith; and with the experiences of 
the father and his daughters in the early days of their schooling in 
Shanghai. In the earlier chapters the different characters of the three 
sisters and their relation with one another are traced through college 
and early womanhood, and one is allowed to see something of the 
character and influence in those days of Dr Sun Yat-sen, the revered 
founder of the Chinese Republic. The story is told against the back- 
ground of life in Shanghai in the last thirty years, the beginnings of 
the Chinese Revolution, the final establishment of a national govern- 
ment in 1926, the tragic conflict between the Kuo Min Tang and the 
Communists, Sian and the first years of the war with Japan. 
Miss Hahn writes with a sympathetic insight into the cost in 
prone! feelings involved by the demand that China’s troubled life 
as made on these three sisters in the last twenty-five years. I have 
had the privilege from time to time of meeting all three sisters, and 
am delighted that Miss Hahn has caught so much of their energy, 
character and perhaps above all determination. I am not surprised, 
either, that Miss Hahn gives Madame H. H. Kung—the eldest sister 
—something approaching her due place. This has seemed to me to 
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be increasingly apparent in the last three years. History will confirm 
Miss Hahn’s judgment. 

But Madame Chiang and her sisters are in fact greater women 
than Miss Hahn shows them. It is impossible for a writer, even with 
Miss Hahn’s intimate knowledge of her subject, to ‘feel’ the weight 
of responsibility that has been on these ladies’ shoulders or to measure 
the real greatness of their achievement. Miss Hahn also writes from 
outside the circle of religious faith—an advantage in one sense—but 
in another a serious disadvantage for the understanding of the genera- 
tion of Chinese leaders of whom she is writing. Perhaps Miss Hahn is 
writing primarily for a very different public from the readers of the 


International Review of Missions, but for any public I venture to guess 


that the ladies whom she so freely describes as Ehling, Chingling and 
Meiling are in fact—both for truth and for history—Madame H. H. 
Kung, Madame Sun Yat-sen and Madame Chiang Kai-shek. The 
three daughters of Charles Soong and his devout wife Nyi Kwei- 
Tseng ceased long ago to be Soongs. They are and for history always 
will be great servants of the Republic of China, but their intimate 
relationship with one another as sisters has made that service 
peculiarly remarkable. 
R. O. HALL 
LEWKNOR, OXFORD 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Japan and the Opium Menace. By Frederick 'T. Merrill. (New 
York: International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and the Foreign Policy Association. $1.50. 1942.) This is a sober 
and sobering survey of the narcotic problem in those areas of the 
Far East which are under the jurisdiction of the Chinese and Japanese 
governments and also Hong-kong and Macao. A second volume will 
deal with the problem in the territories of the Western powers in the 
Pacific Basin and Thailand and the Philippines. This survey is 
almost wholly objective, without the emotional attitudes of the 
present time and of so many other writers about the evils of the 
opium trade. While giving due credit fully to the successful control 
and reduction of the trade in Chosen and Formosa, it unsparingly 
relates the failure of Japan to enforce any control in Manchuria 
and other parts of China which it has occupied. The story of China’s 
struggle with the problem is fairly presented. Altogether this book is 
essential for anybody interested in the problems of the Far East. 
A. L. W. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue change in the format in which the Review now appears has been 
adopted in order, while meeting the demand for still greater economy 
in paper consumption, to avoid reducing any further the amount of 
material included, at a time when there is no shortage of contributions 
and when the Review has particular responsibilities and commit- 
ments to fulfil. 





In the article with which this issue opens an attempt is made to 
reflect some aspects of the realistic discussion now going on con- 
cerning future missionary policy. The Editors hope to follow the 
article with further contributions from other writers. 





A comparison of historical situations in which Christian missions 
have faced the challenge of war could not be in better hands than 
those of Professor Latourette, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., who once 
more places his vast knowledge of the history of Christianity at the 
disposal of the Review. He also contributes a book review. 





Madame Napgjpa GoRODETZKY, B.Litt., is a member of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, author of The Humiliated Christ in 


Russian Thought and is to deliver in the coming academic year at 
Oxford the Yates Lectures on the History of Russian Religious 
Thought. 





The Rev. R. J. B. Moors, of the London Missionary Society, 
was until last year at work with United Missions in the Copper Belt. 
ond > at present stationed at Kashinda, Mpolokoso, Northern 

odesia. 





Miss CuaRLOTTE B. DeForest, who is now on furlough in the 
United States, served in Japan with the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions and was for many years President 
of Kobe College. 

The Rev. Hetnz Gouzen, Doktor juris of Géttingen, was a 
judge in Germany before the Hitler régime. He subsequently 
studied in Switzerland for the pastorate and came to Great Britain 
some years before the outbreak of the present war. While Dr Golzen 
travels somewhat beyond the usual territory of the Review, the 
489 
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value of his paper and the scarcity of international journals in 
which such articles can appear led the Editors to welcome his 
contribution. 

The Rev. Norman J. BLow was a missionary in India from 
1935-9 and is now Priest Vicar of Wells Cathedral and an assistant 
organizing secretary for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

Professor EuGENE A. Nipa is Director of Camp Wycliffe of the 
Pioneer Mission Agency, the school of linguistics to which he refers, 
and which has done splendid work among the Indians in Mexico 
and other parts of Latin America. 





Book reviews are by the Rev. Jonn S. Bapgau, Dean of the 
American University, Cairo, and at one time in Iraq with the United 
Mesopotamian Mission; the Rev. G. E. HICKMAN JOHNSON, a Secretary 
of the Methodist Missionary Society; the Rev. G. E. PHILLIPs, Professor 
of Church History, Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. Henry 
SLOANE CorFINn, D.D., President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; the Rev. JoHN Foster, Professor of Missions, Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. C. E. Witson, formerly Foreign 
Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society; the Rt Rev. Epwarp 
Woops, Bishop of Lichfield; the Rev. R. C. Mackie, Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation; the Rev. A. K. REISCHAUER, 
D.D., LL.D., for many years in Japan with the mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and an expert on the study of 
Buddhism; Miss M. M. UNDERHILL, at one time in India with the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and subsequently Joint-Editor 
of this Review; the Rev. NorMAN GOoDALL, Foreign Secretary of the 
London Missio Society; M. G., a lifelong student of Russian 
affairs; the Rev. }. N. Hoare, Vicar of Christ Church, Harrow, 
formerly with the Church Missionary Society in Iran; the 
Rt Rev. R. O. HALL, Bishop of Victoria, Hong-kong; and the Rev. 
A. L. Warnsuuis, D.D., Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliogra graphy the Editors have the advantage of 


the co-operation of Miss Hollis Hering (New York), Rev. E. E. 
Calverley, Ph.D. (Hartford, Conn.), Mr J. E. g  ndahl Stockholm), Rev. 
N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D. D. (Edinburgh), Rev. O. Meyer (Oslo), 
Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), 
Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 

eh. Rev. S. H. Wainwrigh, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn 

D. (Cambridge 

While the Siblioprank is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
—— of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

otations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
Magazine articles are marked +. 
Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 497. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 





PAGE PAGE 
I. History. ‘ . - 491] VIII. Misstonary Mernops . . 496 
II. Missionary BioGRAPHY - 492] IX. Tue Youncer Cuurcnes . 496 
III. OLDER CHURCHES ° - 492 X. Comriry, CO-OPERATION AND 496 
IV. Tue Lanps oF THE YOUNGER UNITY ; ; 
CHURCHES ° 492) XI. Curistianrry AND THE Non- 
i . ot ina Stent Sou. y CurisTIAN RELIGIONS . 496 
ee am gy Oe Se os Jes of Peiiive Peoples a6 Regions 
and Cen Africa, 494; South Africa, ; of China, 496; Religions India, 496; 
e. Africa, ru Koerica and the Wai Islam, 497; Judaism, 497 
por ia » 495; the Jews X11. SociaL AND PourTicaL RELA- 
VI. THeory AND PRINCIPLES OF Teoes OF Mimssoes . - 497 
Missions ' . 496!'XIII. Horrarory aNd PractTicaL . 497 
1. History History of Missionary Societies 
Burma: CHRISTIAN Procress To tTHE|™Marcn Into To-morrow. John J. 
Invasion. Alexander McLeish. 28 pp.| Considine, M.M. 87 pp. New York : 
Map. London: World Dominion Field Afar Press. $2. 1942. 335. 
Press. od. 1942. 332. A beautifully illustrated oy ae 
War-time Survey Series, No. 4. 4 = missionary work of the Maryknoll 
a rs. 
tMissions AND Wars. K. S. Latourette. 
Wir Curist ON a 09 OF THE 
IRM, 1942 (Oct.), 394-9. 333. Juncus. ay 148 pp. 
?tTHe Missionary ExpaNsiON OF THE] Jubbu Mision 1 Obtain 
Russian OrtHopox CuurcH. Nadejda] able ee nd. Mennonite Book 
Gorodetzky. IRM, 1942 (Oct.), 400-11.] Concern. a a 1941. 336. 
334. See review, p. 481. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE Himaayas. Emma, of Pacific Relations and the Forei 
Dean Anderson and Mary Jane Camp- Policy Association. $1.50. 1942. 34a, 
bell. 372 EP. Pittsburgh :_ United See review, p. 488. 

. r — of Foreign Missions. | 4-Tyi2 Japanese CONSTITUTION AND THE 
History of the missions in the Punjab of MILITARISTS. or E. Power. PA, 
the United Presbyterian Church, 1855-1940. 1942 (June), 188-94. 347. 

+THe PLANTING OF THE LUTHERAN CuuRcH | TCAN JAPAN CouNT ON Formosa? Mary 
in Inpia. J. Roy Strock. Lutheran| A- Nourse. Asia (New York), 1942 
Church Quarterly (Gettysburg), 1942] July), 402-7. 348. 

(Apr.), 123-38. 338. tara : Nerrem Buaury on Bast. 
: . Graj v. merasia (New York), 
ll. Missionary Biography 1942 (June), 174-8. 349. 

UNFORGETTABLE DisciPLes. 247 pp. New|See also 420 (Mission Girls’ Schook 
York : Board of Foreign Missions of the Devolution). 
pay ont —— in the U.S.A. 

50 cents and $1. 1942. 339. 
A group of short biographies of twenty- China 
five missionaries and Native Christians. West CHINA AND THE Burma Roa. 

#Wittiam Wapé Harris unp Seme| H. Daniel Friberg. Illus. Maps. 
MASSENBEWEGUNG. L. Schutz. EMM,| 174 PP. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
1942 (Mai), 83-92. 340. lishing House. 50 cents. 1941. 350. 

A miussionary’s travel diary. 

+GOSSNER UND DIE CHRISTENTUMSGESELL- 
scHaFT. E. Schick. EMM, 1941 (Juli),|4 JAPANESE Visw or Outer Monco.ia: 
116-24. (Schluss.) 342. being a condensed translation of ‘ The 

— om Peo "2 Republic’. 
: 5 asuo isshi an omio Goto. 
lll. Sending Countries. ‘6 o>. Gia. Sew Yan 

Cyrit Barpstey, EvaNcgList. Joan| International Secretariat, Institute of 

Bayldon. 216 pp. Illus. London:} Pacific Relations. 50 cents. 1942. 351. 
S.P.C.K. 9s. 1942. 342. Translated and summarized from the 
See review, p. 472. Japanese by Andrew J. Grajdanzev, for the 

RELIGION AND Lire. William Temple and off. of research workers and government 
others. Preface by William Paton.| %® ats 

118 pp. London: P. S. King and|THE Cuingse. Winifred Galbraith. 125 
Staples. 2s. 1942. 343. pp. Harmondsworth and New York: 

A symposium by leaders in ‘ religion and enguin Books. 9d. sous 351a. 

life ’ weeks in Great Britain. A_keenly sympathetic s of the values 

of Chinese civilization and their potentiali- 

IV. The Lands of the Younger ties in a new world order. 

Churches +THe Cuinese Woman’s FIGHT FOR 
J FREEDOM. Soong Ching Ling (Mme 
apan ‘ Sun Yat-sen). Asia (New York), 1942 
JaPAN A WorLD Prosiem. H. J. Timper- (July), 391-3.; (Aug.), 470-2. 352. 
7: et _ a4 York : John Dey. See also 42r (Chinese Lessons to Western 
Cpt ge gg Medicine) ; 426 (Chinese View of 
» P- 477- one 
JaPaNn’s DREAM OF Wortp Empire. Carl ee 
Crow. 118 pp. New York: Harper. 
$1.25. 1942. 345. South-East Asia 
P A translation, with comments, of the (French Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
: rae waggem ae Netherlands East Indies) 

APAN TO-DAY. \- 4. otranks. 24 PP-|Inpustry IN Sout-East ASIA. Jack 
mage : : cperinnees House Press. 3d. Shepherd. 133 pp. New York : Inter 
* a wll Series No. 10, by the suthor national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
of Japan in the World Crisis. . Relations. 75 cents. 1941. 353. 

5 Reproduced from page proofs by photo- 
JAPAN AND THE OPIUM MENacE. Frederick} offset, the printing of the original monogrsi 
T. Merrill. 170+xv pp. New York: having been interrupted in Shanghai 
International Secretariat of the Institute| war developments. 
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Economy. J. H. Boeke. x+201 pp. 
New York: International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. $2.50. 
1942. 354. 

A striking analysis of the colony’s social 

and economic structure and its reaction to 
western commercial penetration. 
Tue NETHERLANDS INDIES AND THE UNITED 
States. Rupert Emerson. 92 pp. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation. 
25 cents and so cents. 1942. 355. 

Sympathetic but realistic study of political, 
economic and social problems and their 
relation to the approach the United States 
should take in the future reconstruction of 
peace in the Indies. 

Tus DutcuH tN THE Far East. Albert 
Hyma. x+249pp. Ann Arbor, Mich. : 
George Wahr. $1.75. 1942. 356. 

A history of the Dutch commercial and 
colonial empire. 

#THAILAND IN JAPAN’s ForeiGN RELa- 
TIons. John L. Christian and Nobutake 
Ike. PA, 1942 (June), 195-221. 357. 


india, Burma and Ceylon 


Eruicat Ipgas In Inp1A To-pay. Edward 
Thompson. 39 pp. London: Watts. 
1s. 1942. 358. 

See review, p. 481. 

Srupy Vittace INnpia. Ilsley Ingram. 
118 pp. Maps and charts. London: 
Children’s Special Service Mission. 

as. 6d. 1942. 358a. 

See review, p. 481. 

+Tue APPROACH TO THE SikHus. W. M. 
Ryburn. NCCR, 1942 (Apr.), 155-9. 
359. 

¢Tue Poxirica Arms or Musi InpI1a. 
Sirdal Ikbal Ali Shah, with discussion 
by others. Asiatic Review (London), 
1942 (Apr.), 151-64. 360. 

#THe Kuaxsark Movement. Phillips 
Talbot. Indian Fournal of Social Work, 
1941 (Sept.), 185-202. 360a. 

tInpIa’s INDEPENDENCE AND THE War. 
Michael Greenberg. PA, 1942 (June), 
164-87. 361. 

tinpia’s ROLE IN THE WorLD ConFLict. 
Margaret LaFoy. Foreign Policy Re- 
ports (New York), 1942 (May 1), whole 





number. 362. 
tinpia Faces THE Future. Alexander 
McLeish. WD, 1942 (July-Aug.), 
197-201. 363. 


See also 332 (Christian Progress in Burma); 
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Missions in Punjab); 338 (Lutheran 

Church); 422 (Nurses’ Textbook) ; 

427 (Gospel and India’s Heritage). 
Central Asia 

Gateway TO Tiset: The Kansu Tibetan 


Border. Robert B. Ekvall. Intro- 
duction by William Christie. 198 pp. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: Christian Publica- 
tions. $1. 364. 


The story of forty-one years of missionary 
service, told by the son of an early pioneer 
of the Kansu work of the Christian Mission- 
ary Alliance. 


The Near East and North Africa 


IN THE Hich Yemen. Hugh Scott. 
xix+260 pp. Illus. Maps. London: 
John Murray. 18s. 1942. 365. 


The British Museum (Natural History), 
expedition to S.W. Arabia provided unusual 
contact with the Zeidi sect and their leader 
in the Yemen ; also first-hand observation of 
Church of Scotland medical work under 
Dr Petrie. 


+Prince or Arass. Joel Carmichael. 

FA, 1942 (July), 719-31. 366. 

tAGRICULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS IN PALEs- 

TinE. Arthur Ruppin. Con ary 

Fewish Record (New York), 1942 (June), 

269-81. 367. 

tA SOLUTION FOR PALESTINE. John Van 
Ess. Asia (New York), 1942 (May), 

271-4. 368. 

+War Meets Peace in Ecypt. Grant 

Parr and G. E. Janssen. National 

Geographic Magazine (Washington), 

1942 (Apr.), 503-26. 369. 

tMetTHops oF Work IN ALGERIA. Elmer 

H. Douglas. MW, 1942 (July), 212-18. 

369a. 

+StTRaTEGIC COMMUNICATIONS 


IN THE 
Mippie East. Grayson Kirk. FA, 
1942 (July), 762-6. 370. 

Africa (General) 


Tue ATLANTIC CHARTER AND AFRICA 
FROM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT. Com- 
mittee on Africa, the War, and Peace 
Aims (c/o the Phelps-Stokes Fund, New 
York City). 11+164 pp. Obtainable 
New York: The Africa Bureau, 156 
Fifth Avenue. 75 cents ($1 with supple- 
ment listed below). London: in- 
burgh House Press. 4s. (5s. with 
supplement). Johannesburg: South 

rican Institute of Race Relations. 
1942. 371. 





336 (Mennonite Mission); 337 (U.P. 








A review is in preparation. 
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EvENTs IN AFRICAN History: a supple- 
ment to ‘The Atlantic Charter and 
Africa from an American Standpoint’. 
Edwin W. Smith. 68 pp. Obtainable 
New York: The Africa Bureau, 156 
Fifth Avenue. 50 cents ($1 with Re- 
ort). London: Edinburgh House 
ress. 1s. Johannesburg: South 
African Institute of Race Relations. 
1942. 372. 


PLAN FoR Arrica. Rita Hinden. 224 pp. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
1942. 373. 


The need for reform, especially in economic 
policy, presented in a penetrating study of 
conditions in Nortlern Rhodesia and the 
Gold Coast. 


Five Pornts For AFRICA. Margaret 
Wrong. 184 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 2s. 6d. New York: 
Missionary Education Movement. 1942. 


Se , 
A review is in preparation. 


BRITISH AND Axis AIMS IN AFRICA. 
Kingsley Ozuomba Mbadiwe. xviii+ 
250 pp. New York: Wendell Malliet 


& Co. $2.75. 1942. 375. 
A Nigerian, leader of a Nigeria youth 
movement, discusses post-war colonial 


policies and the application of democratic 
theories in actuality to Africa. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


AN Essay ON THE ECONOMICS OF DETRIBAL- 
IZATION IN NORTHERN RuHopesiA. God- 
frey Wilson. PartI. 71pp. 2s. 1941. 
Part II. 82 pp. 2s. 1942. Livingstone : 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. Obtain- 
able Oxford: Blackwell. (Rhodes- 
Livingstone Papers, Nos. 5 and 6.) 376. 

A review is in preparation. 


EcONOMY OF THE CENTRAL BAROTSE 
Piain. Max Gluckman. 130 pp. 
Illus. Charts. Maps. . Livingstone : 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. Obtain- 
able Oxford: Blackwell. (Rhodes- 
Livingstone Papers, No. 7.) 4s. 1941. 
a7. 

J review is in preparation. 

Tue Cotour Bar IN THE COPPER BELT. 
Julius Lewin. 20 Johannesburg : 
South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions. 6d. 1941. 378. 

An amplification of the author’s report on 
his visit to the Copper Belt. 


My Peropie or Kikuyu and The Life of 
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64 pp. London: 

od. 1942. 379. ; 

The first volume in ‘Africa’s Own Library’, 

a series designed to stimulate African 

interest in the continent’s great tribes and 

personalities, and for which African author 
are encouraged to write. For other titles 

see entries nos. 380 and 391. 

My NGoni. oF NYASALAND. 
Chibambo. 64 pp. London: 
worth Press. A 1942. 380. 

F Africa’s Own Library’, volume 3. See 
annotation to no. 379. 

+tMicRANT Lasour IN AFRICA AND ITs 
EFFECTS ON TRIBAL LIFE. Margaret 
Read. International Labour Review 
(Montreal), 1942 (June), 605-31. 381, 


+THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTION 
or Gop IN CENTRAL Arrica. R. J. B, 
Moore. IRM, 1942 (Oct.), 412-20, 
382. 

THe CREATION MytH AMONGST THE 
LaLa OF NORTHERN Ruopesia. J. T, 
Munday. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1942 (Mar.), 47-53. 383. 

+Makva SoNG-RIDDLEsS FROM THE INITIA- 
TION Rites. Lyndon Harries. African 
Studies (Johannesburg), 1942 (Mar,), 
27-46. 384. 

+SOME PRELIMINARY NoTEs ON Merv 
Acre Grapes. E. Mary Holding. Man 
(London), 1942 (May-June), 58-65. 385. 

+Native WELFARE SOCIETIES IN SOUTHERN 
Ruopesia. P. Ibbotson. Race Relations 


ng, 1942 (No. 2), 71-4. 
300, 


Lutterworth Press, 


Y. M. 
Lutter. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


LABOUR AND THE NEw Economic POo.icy. 
Eleanor Hawarden. 18 pp. Johannes- 
burg: South African Institute of Race 
Relations. (New Africa Pamphlet, 
No.3.) 18. 1942. 387. 

A commentary on the third interim report 
of the industrial and agricultural require- 
ments commission, 

tNative Epucation. An _ interpretation 
for Europeans. C. P. Dent. Native 
Teachers’ Fournal (Pietermaritzburg), 
1942. (Jan.), 55-68. 388 


+A SHort History OF, THE BANGWAKETSE. 
I. Schapera. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1942 (Mar.), 1-26. 389. 

+CONFERENCE ON THE WELFARE OF THE 
Cape CoLoureD PEop.e. J. D. Rheinallt 
Jones. Race Relations (Johannesburg), 





Chief Wangombe. 


Jomo Kenyatta. 





1942 (2), 63-70. 390. 
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West Africa 

(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 

the West and Central Sudan) 

Tue SINGING MInIsTER OF NIGERIA: The 
life of the Rev. Canon J. J. Ransome- 
Kuti. Isaac O. Delano. 64 pp. Lon- 

don: Lutterworth Press. Bo 1942. 


Africa's Own Library’, volume 2. See 
annotation to no. 379. 
See also 340 (Prophet Harris) ; 
(Church in Cameroons). 
America and the West Indies 
Rim OF THE CARIBBEAN. Carol McAfee 
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Morgan. 182 pp. Illus. End paper 
maps. New York: Friendship Press. 
60 cents and $1. 1942. 392 


A popular introduction to the West Indies 
and Peitral America, written for missionary 
society groups, and arising out of the author’s 
visit to missions and churches. 

On THis FounNDATION: The Evangelical 
witness in Latin America. W. Stanley 
Rycroft. 210 pp. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 60 cents and $1. 1942. 
393. 

¥ review is in preparation. 

Latin AMERICA. Preston E. James. 
xx+908 pp. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee. $6. 1942. 394. 

An interpretation of the human and 
physical geography of the countries south of 
the Rio Grande, a forecast of their future 
trends and an indication of their importance 
in world economy. 


INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA. Paul Radin. 
Xviii+324 pp. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran. $4. 1942. 395. 

A general, non-technical survey of the 
main aboriginal cultures, to show their 
distinctive traits and their interlacing 
relationships and connexions with the 
cultures of the other Americas. 

PIONEERING FOR CHRIST IN XINGU JUNGLES. 
Martha L. Moennich. 196 pp. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan. $1.50. 
1942. 396. 

Exploratory trip preparatory to opening up 
mission work among probably the most 
primitive of South American Indian tribes. 

A PasTOR WINGS OVER SOUTH AMERICA. 
Samuel Trexler. 113 pp. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press. $1.25. 
a oe 397: eri 

he president of the foreign mission 
board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America surveys the South American field. 
¢Some Aspects oF Race RELATIONS IN 

Brazit. E. Franklin Frazier. Phylon 
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+CupBa, MARTI AND THE RacE PROBLEM. 
Fernando Ortiz y Fernandez. Phylon 
(Atlanta), 1942 (July), 253-76. 399. 

+SoutTH AMERICAN PERPLEXITIES. Fer- 
nando de los Rios. Foreign Affairs 
(New York), 1942 (July), 650-62. 400. 
+FRONTIERS IN Race RELATIONS. Charles 
S. Johnson. Christendom (New York), 
1942 (Summer number), 366-76. or. 


+THE Rio DE JANEIRO CONFERENCE OF 


1942. David H. Popper. Foreign 
Policy Reports (New York), 1942 
(April 15), whole number. 402. 

+’ Every MAN... IN HIS Own Lan- 
GuaGE.’ Eugene A. Nida. IRM, 1942 
(Oct.), 453-7. 403. 

The Pacific 

AMERICA IN THE New Paciric. George E. 
Taylor. 160 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 1942. 404. 


A survey of the psychological factors and 
ideologies in the struggle for the leadership 
of Asia. 

DIsEASE, RELIGION AND SOCIETY IN THE 
Fit IsLanps. Dorothy M. Spencer. 
x+82 pp. New York: J. J. Augustin. 
$2. 1941. 405. 

Deals specifically with present-day cus- 
toms and beliefs as found in the district of 
Namataku in the interior of Viti Levu. 

New Guinea News! Edited by. Norman 
Goodall. 48 pp. Map. London: 
Livingstone Press. gd. 1942. 406. 

A selection of vivid reports from L.M.S. 
missionaries. 

+A Furure ror THE Hatr-Caste. T. T. 
Webb. Missionary Review (Sydney), 
1942 (May), 1-4. 407. 

{GEOPOLITICS AND Paciric STRATEGY. 
R.S. Nathan. PA, 1942 (June), 154-63. 


408. 
The Jews 


THE JEWISH QUESTION—A CHRISTIAN 
Question. Hans Kosmala. 13 pp. 
London : British Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Jews. 
3d. 1942. 409. 

‘Jews and Christians’ Series, No. 4. 

tJEwisH NATIONALISM : Preface and Pros- 

ect. Tobias H. Glass. Contemporary 
ewish Record (New York), 1942 (June), 
245-60. 410. 


Fields General 


Tue Cotonies. Margery Perham. 24 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 3d. 
1942. 41I. 





398. 


(Atlanta), 1942 (July), 287-95. 


A reprint of challenging articles recently 
published in The Times. 
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Overseas America: Our Territorial Out- 
ts. Charles F. Reid. 96 pp. New 
ork: Foreign Policy Association. 
25 cents. 1942. 412. 
An excellent Headline book. 
tHow Many ‘ FrReepoms’ For AsiIA? 
G. Nye Steiger. Amerasia (New York), 
1942 (July), 221-4. 473. 
+A CuHarTerR For Asia. Philip J. Jaffe. 
Amerasia (New York), 1942 (June), 
161-5. 414. 
THe Ficut ror Democracy IN ASIA. 
Owen Lattimore. FA, 1942 (July), 
694-704. 415. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


Tue Far Horizons oF Scripture. Teunis 
E. Gouwens. 160 pp. New York: 
Revell. $1.50. apes. 416. 

General outlook of the Bible indicating the 
Scriptural foundation for the missionary 
enterprise. 

CHRISTIAN Missions IN 'To-Day’s Wor LD. 
W.O. Carver. x+148 pp. New York: 
Harper. $1.50. 1942. 46a. 

A review is in preparation. 

tEsCHATHOLOGIE UND MissION IM NEUEN 
TESTAMENT. O. Cullmann. EMM, 
1941 (Juli), 98-108. 417. 

+THE FutTure OF THE MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE. William Paton. IRM, 1942 
(Oct.), 385-93. 418. 

+THE Doctrine OF THE CHURCH AND 
Missions. Norman J. Blow. IRM, 
1942 (Oct.), 446-52. 419. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 


Japan 
+THE DEvOLUTION OF MIssION GIRLS’ 
ScHoots IN Japan. Charlotte B. 
DeForest. IRM, 1942 (Oct.), 421-33. 
420. 
Medical 
CHINESE LEssONS TO WESTERN MEDICINE. 
I. Snapper. x+380 pp. New York: 
Interscience Publishers. $5.50. 1941. 
2r. 
# Technical ; sub-title indicates it is ‘a 


contribution to geographical medicine from 
the clinics of Peiping Union Medical 
College’. 

A ‘TEXTBOOK FOR NursEs IN INpiaA. Pre- 
pared under the direction of a Com- 
mittee of the Nurses’ Auxiliary of the 

Christian Medical Association of India, 
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South India Branch. 487 pp. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. Rs 38, 
1942. 422. 

An important contribution to nursing 
education in India by eleven nurses and one 
doctor widely experienced in the training of 
nurses. 

+PROGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF LEPROSY 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS 
PaTHoLocy. R.G. Cochrane. Fournal 
of the Christian Medical Association of 
India, Burma and Ceylon (Miraj), 1942 
(May), 133-42. 423. 


Rural 
See 358a (Village India). 


General Discussion of Methods 
See 369a (In Algeria). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+Der KampF EINER JUNGEN KIRCHE IM 
SPIEGEL IHRER SYNODALVERHANDLUNGEN, 
H. Wildi. EMM, 1942 (Marz), 37-45. 
424. 

See also 392 (Singing Minister of Nigeria), 
X. Comity, Co-operation and 

Unity 

REVELATION AND REUNION : A response to 
Tambaram. G. W. Broomfield. 224 
pp. London: S.P.C.K. 4s. and 7s. 6d. 


1942. 425. ; 
A review is in preparation. 


Xi. Christianity and the Non 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
See 382 (Conception of God in Central 

Africa). 
Religions of China 


THE CHINESE VIEW OF IMMORTALITY: 
Its Expression by Chu Hsi and Its 


Relationship to Buddhist Thought 
Derk Bodde. Review of Religion (New 
York), 1942 (May), 369-83. 426. 


Religions of India 


Tue GOsPEL AND INpD14’s Heritace. A. J. 
Appasamy. 272pp. London: S.P.C.K. 
8s.6d. 1942. 427. 

A review is in preparation. 

+Benares : the power-house of Hinduism. 
R. C. Das. Phe Pilgrim (Palamcottah), 

1942 (Apr.), 7-13. 427a. 
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+ETHICS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. Leonard 


Tue CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE Mus- 
iM: A historical study. James Thayer 


Addison. x+365 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $3.75. 
1942. 428. 
See review, p. 458. 

Ispn KuatpuN: His Life and Work. 
Muhammad Abdullah Enan, 220 pp. 
Lahore: Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf. 


Rs 23. 1941. 429. 
A biography translated from the Arabic. 

}KOHELETH AND Omar KuayyamM. J. J. 
Murray. Religion and Life (New York), 
1942 (Spring), 213-22. 430. 

¢WHat MOosLeMS HAVE TAUGHT ME. 
Alexander McLeish. MW, 1942 (July), 
192-4. 431. 

¢FRATERNIZATION (mu’Gkhdt) IN EARLY 
IsLamic Society. Ilse Lichtenstaedter. 
Islamic Culture (Hyderabad), 1942 (Jan.), 
47-52. 432. 

{FREE-WILL AND FATALISM 1N_ ISLAM. 
Mufassaluddin Ahmad. Jslamic Culture 
(Hyderabad), 1942 (Jan.), 37-46. 433. 

+THe Mostem Hoty Lanp. John Earle 
Uhler. Catholic World (New York), 
1942 (June), 268-75. 434. 

Judaism 

THE PROPHET’s VISION OF THE SERVANT 
OF THE Lorp. Hans Kosmala. 12 pp. 
London : British Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel among the Jews. 
3d. 1942. 435. 

‘Jews and Christians’ Series, No. 3. 

tDiz GeisticeE LAGE DES JUDENTUMS UND 
DIE FRAGE SEINER BEKEHRUNG. F. 
Mannheimer. EMM, 1942 (Marz), 
48-53. 436. 


ABBREVIATION OF 
=Chinese Recorder 


EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
EWR =East and West Review. 
FA =Foreign Affairs 
FPR =Foreign Policy Reports 
IRM =International Review of Missions 
{co =Japan Christian Quarterly 

R = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 

wissenschaft 

MW =Moslem World 
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Hodgson. Church Quarterly Review 
(London), 1942 (July-Sept.), 153-69. 
437. 

{¢TuHE Fok ELEMENT IN JupAIsM. Joshua 
Trachtenberg. Journal of Religion 
(Chicago), 1942 (Apr.), 173-86. 437a. 

See also 409 (Jewish Question a Christian 
Question). 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


{CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
Orpver. Heinz Golzen. IRM, 1942 
(Oct.), 434-45. 438. 

+THeE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITIES. 
Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Catholic World 
(New York), 1942 (July), 416-21. 
439. 


+THE Reticious FouNDATIONS oF Dk- 
MOCRACY, FRATERNITY AND EQUALITY. 
Gregory Vlastos. Journal of Religion 
(Chicago), 1942 (Apr.), 137-55. 440. 

See also 333 (Missions and Wars); 378 
(Colour Bar) ; 386 (S. Rhodesia Native 
Welfare); 371-4 (Africa and New 
Order) ; 390 (Cape Coloured Welfare) ; 
398-9 (Race Relations in Latin America); 
407 (Half-castes of N. Australia) ; 
411 (Colonial Question). 


XI. Hortatory and Practical 


THe Wor.p aT ONE IN Prayer. Edited 
by Daniel J. Fleming. 204 pp. New 
York: Harper. $2. 1942. 44I. 





See review, p. 475. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 





NCCR =National Christian Council Review 
(India) 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA =Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM = Tijdschrift voor Zending hap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Dominion 

ZMR 


=Zeitschrift fur Missionskunde und 
Religionswissenschaft 








When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 

When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain to the Edin- 

th House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 
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The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see page 504, 


For books reviewed, with their authors, see page 502. 


Pages 1-144 are in the January 


issue ; pages 145-264 in April ; pages 265-384 in Fuly ; pages 385-504 in October. 


Abyssinia, 47-9. 
ADVENTURE IN MISSIONARY PREPARATION, 


East and Central: Kenya, 62; N. 
Rhodesia, 55, 60-1, 412-20 passim ; 
Nyasaland, 55, 61-2; ‘Tanganyika, 
62-3 ; Uganda, 59-60; Zanzibar, 63. 

book reviews: Bemba marriage and 
present economic conditions (Rich- 
ards), 371-2; Colour bar in East 
Africa (Leys), 122-5 ; Nursing educa- 
tion in East and South-East African 
colonies (Welch), 241-3. 

general : Africans and war service, 53-4 ; 
colonial policy, 52-5 passim ; ‘colour 
bar, 301-7 ; literature, 311 ; missions- 
government co-operation, 52-3; 
Phelps-Stokes Foundation, 54; race 
relations, 54-5; women’s institu- 
tions, 290-300 

book review : Bibliography of African 
education (Drake), 373. 

South : Christian Council, 54, 63-4, 66, 
311; church, 63-4; conference on 
post-war reconstruction, 54; educa- 
tion, 64-6; literature, 67, 311; 
Loram memorial, 65; Lovedale in- 
stitution, 64; medical work, 66-7 ; 
Native affairs, 68-9 ; Native marriage 
law, 211- 19 passim. 

book review: A _ history of South 
Africa (De Kiewiet), 246-7. 
est: Church and polygamy, 220-3 ; 
Congo, 57-8 ; French territories, 57 ; 
Gold Coast, 55-6; labour conditions 
report, 53; Nigeria, 56-7; Portu- 
guese territories, 59; Sierra Leone, 


me reviews : Case for African freedom 
(Cary), 122-5 ; Social organization of 
the Ga people (Field), 125-7. 
Australia, 86, go. 


Balkans, 50-2, 81, 85. 
Baltic countries, 8s. 
BaTAK {cure IN Fiery TRIALS, THE, 
22- 
Bible— 
new translations : 
72, 87. 
use in: Burma, 35 ; China, 18 ; Congo, 
58 ; Germany, 85; * India, 27, 31% 
Japan, 192; Latin America, 457; 
Netherlands East Indies, 316, 320; 


18, 31, 38, 56, 58, 71, 
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Bible, use in—continued— 
Nigeria, 56; Palestine, 42; prisoner 
of — camps, 88; Sweden, 84; 
Tunis, 49 ; enezuela, 70. 
Bibliography, "International Missionary, 
139-44, 259-64, 378-84, 491-7. 
Biography— 
Skrefsrud, Lars Olsen, 347-53. 
book reviews : Cyril Bardsley, evangel- 
ist (Bayldon), 472-3 ; Henry Rusillon 
(Siordet), 224-6 ; In this generation 
(Braisted), 474-5. 
British Borneo, 21. 
BUDDHISM IN ‘THAILAND, 199-204. 
Burma, 33-5, 98-104 passim, 337-41. 


<eneie, 86, 89, 90, 91, 193-8. 

CaREY’S ‘ Enquiry ’, 180-6. 

Carnegie Corporation, 54, 67, 76, 242. 

Central Asia, 35-6. 

Ceylon, 32-3. 

China— 

education, 17-18 ; life and work of the 

Church, 15-17, "329-36 passim ; litera- 
ture, 18-19, 310, 311; Manchuria, 
13, 17; medical work, 19; N.C.C, 
14, 19, 311; relations with India, 
98-104 ; social réconstruction, 14-15; 
war with Japan, 12-19 passim. 

‘ book reviews: Battle for Asia (Snow), 
234-7; China of Chiang K’ai-shek 
(Linebarger), 231-4 ; China then and 
now (Escarra), 231-4; Dawn watch 
in China (Homer), 137; Develop- 
ment of Protestant theological educa- 
tion in China (Smith), 1 sa; Struggle 
for North China (Tayl or), 234-7; 
The Soong sisters hem 87-8. 

CHINA AND INDIA: A NEw Cuarrml, 
98-104. 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND THE COLOUR 
Bar, THE, 301-7. 
Christian fellowships, 87. 
CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER, 
434-45. 
Christianity and other religions— 
Buddhism, 20-1, 35, 199-204 passim, 
37-41; general, 275-89 passim; 
induism, 31, 105-11 passim ; Islam 
31, I05-11 passim, 112-6, 268-9; 
Judaism, 172-9; primitive, 163-7! 
passim, 412-20 passim. 
book reviews : A study of the Christian 
Gospel (Leeson), 365-6; Christian 
Doctrine (Whale), 117-20. 








42) 
S, see page 504, 
e in the January 
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Christianity, history of, 265-74 passim, 
394-9 passim, 00-11 passim. 
book reviews: Anno Domini (Latour- 
ette), 469-72; Christianity in a 
changing world (Case), 469-72 ; The 
Church awakes (Payne), 464-6 ; Un- 
quenchable light (Latourette), 469-72. 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE AND THE MADRAS 
MEETING, 308-14. 
CHRISTIAN PROBLEM IN 
337-41. 
Church— 


Abyssinia, 48-9; Africa, 58, 62, 63-4, 
5, » 211-19 passim, 220-3 passim, 


Burma, THE, 


$42 sly page pn 91; Baltic 
tates, 85 ; da, 91 ; Canal Zone, 
71-2; ioe 15-17, 91, 269-70, 


4-5; 329-36 passim; Czecho- 
a 85; economic basis, 391 ; 
Finland” 84; France, 85 ; Germany, 
84-5 ; Great Britain, 86-7, 91 ; India, 
27-9, 91, 347-53 passim; Iran, 43 ; 
apan, 5-10, 187-92, 270, 408-11 ; 
Korea, 10-11 ; Latin America, 271 ; 
Madagascar, 69; ; Netherlands, 84; 
Netherlands Indies, 21-2, 91, 315-21, 
322-8; New noo sph 91; Pacific 
area, 76-80 assim; Poland, 85 ; 
service to ‘ orphaned ’ ’ missions, 88-92 
passim ; Scandinavia, 84, 91 ; Sudan, 
gic Switzerland, 85; Syria, QI; 
S.A., 85-6, 87, gt; West Indies, 
74-6 ; "Yugoslavia, 85. 
book reviews : Bridge builders (McLeod 
a “ride 37 Dispersion of the 
mil Chur yp men 9 132-3 ; Our 
, md partners (McLeod Camp- 
bell), 255; Oversea episcopate 
(France), 135-7; Then and now 
(Foster), 357-9 ; We are not divided 
(Hutchison), 374. 
Church union— 
Canal Zone, Saget ; India, 28-9 ; Japan, 
5-9 passim, 187-92 passim. 
book reviews : Christian re-union (Mar- 
tin), 226-8 ; Lay administration of the 
Lord’s Supper (Ward), 226-8 ; Lay 
celebration of the Lord’s tuooe 
(Lefever), 226-8. 


Civilization, Christianity and— 


book reviews : Christian Church and the 
Soviet State (Bolshakoff), 483-5 ; 
Contribution of the churches to the 
reconstruction of European life (Ger- 
brandy), 228-31; Documents on 
American foreign relations (Jones and 
Myers), 228-31; Letter to Great 
Britain from Switzerland (Barth), 
228-31; Survey of international 


Cyp hoon ge (Toynbee), 228-31. 
Costhosiovakie, 8s. 
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Denmark, 84. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA, THE, 412-20. 

DEVOLUTION OF Mission GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
IN JAPAN, THE, 421-33. 

‘ DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO ’, 172-9. 

DoctrRINE OF THE CHURCH AND MIssIONs, 
THE, 446-52. 


Editors’ Notes, 138, 256-8, 375-7, 489- 
go. 
Education— 


Abyssinia, 391; Burma, 35; Ceylon, 
3; China, 17-18; Denmark, 84; 


gypt, 45-6; India, 30-1; Iran, 
2-3; Iraq, 44; Japan, 421-33; 
orea, II; tin erica, 72-3 ; 


Malaya, 20; Netherlands Indies, 21 ; 
N. Rhodesia, 61; Nyasaland, 62 ; 
Portuguese African territories, 59 ; 
S. Africa, 64-6; Sudan, 47 ; * Syria, 
39-40 ; ‘Tanganyika 7 85 Turkey, 
37- : oem, 59-60; West Indies, 
74-5) ° 

book 5376. That they may have life 
(Penrose), 467-8 ; Development of 
Protestant theological education in 
China (Smith), 133-5; My lantern 
(Kawai), 240-1; Nursing education 
related to the cultural background in 
East and South-East African colonies 
(Welch), 241-3. 


Egypt, 45-6 
Evangelism— 
Abyssinia, 48-9 ; ae + 3455 5 — 
16-17 ; Congo, gypt, 


French West Kerbs 57.3 Tad 
180-6 passim ; 385-93 gaaner ; Greece, 
51-2 5 India, 27-8; Iran, 43; Iraq, 
Japan, 7 ; Latin America, 70-4 
assim; Madagascar, 69; Nether- 
ands Indies, 21 ; Nigeria, 56 ; North 
Africa, 49-50 ; Nyasaland, 61 ’; Pacific 
area, 76-80 passim; Palestine, 41 ; 
Portuguese African territories, 59 ; 
Sudan, 46-7 ; Tibet, 36. 


book review: C.M.S. through the 
years (Doggett), p35: 
‘ EVERY Man . His Own Lan- 


GUAGE ’, 453-7. 


Finland, 84. 

Formosa, 12. 

France, 81, 85. 

FUTURE OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE, 
THE, 385-93. 


Germany, 84-5. 
Great Britain, 82-3, 86-7, 311-13. 
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India— 

census, 26-7; church, 27-9; church 
union, 28 ; education, 30-31 ; medical 
work, 32; music, 205-10; N.C.C., 
27, 28, 29, 31, 89, 91, 310, 311; 
literature, 31-2; political develop- 
ments, 22-6; relations with China, 
98-104 passim; Santal area, 347-53 

passim ; social reform, 26. 
book reviews: Activity programme in 
Indian education (Rajanayakam), 
368-9 ; Asramas past and present 
(Chenchiah, Chakkarai, Sudarisanam), 
130-2; Culture change and the under- 
privileged (Fishman), 250-2; Dis- 
persion of the Tamil Church (Sargant) 
132-3; Dnyaneshwar, the outcaste 
Brahmin (Edwards), 480-1 ; Ethical 
ideals in India to-day (Thompson), 
481-3; India and democracy 
(Schuster and Wint), 354-7 ; Modern 
India and the West (ed. O’Malley), 
354-7; Sons of the soil (ed. Burns), 
366-7 ; Study village India (Ingram), 
481-3 ; With Christ on the edge 
of the Jungles (Moyer), 481-3; 
Teoat, 


Woman in Islam (Bevan 
249-50. erate 
International Labour Organization, 88. 
International Missionary Council— 
general: 33, 73, 83, 90, 91, 92, 310, 
14, 394, 461. 
cers : 71,72, 74,75, 83, 87, 196, 308, 


391, 461. 
Iran, 42-3. 
k review: Modern Iran (Elwell- 
Sutton), 485-7. 
Iraq, 44. 


Is THE EVANGELISTIC MIsSIONARY STILL 
NEEDED ?, 329-36. 


Japan— 

Christian fellowship deputation, 9-10, 
188 ; church, 5-10, 187-92, 408-11 ; 
education, 421-3 foreign mission- 
aries and united ane 8-9; N.C.C, 
9, 188, 190-1 ; political, 4-5. 

book reviews: Japan and the opium 
menace (Merrill), 488 ; Japan a world 
problem (Timperley), "477-80 ; Japan 
Christian year book 1941 (Downs), 
254; Japanese enemy (Byas), 477-80 ; 
Japan in the world crisis (Strank: s), 

9-40; Japan’s industrial strength 
(Mitchell); 477-80 ; Japan since 1931 
Borton), 234-7; Japan unmasked 
ne 237-8 ; ‘My lantern (Kawai), 

; War and diplomacy in eastern 
Asia (Buss), 129-30. 
Jews and Judaism, 41, 42, 80-83, 172-9 
passim. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


at 





Jews and Jud udaism € d- 

book reviews: ‘Das Christliche Ver. 
standnis des alten Testaments und 
der Jiidische Einwand (Sloan and 
Ben-Chorin), 252-3; Jews and 
Judaism during the Greek period 
(Oesterley), 363-5 ; Jew in the Chris. 
tian world Kosmala and Smith), 
361-3 ; What I believe (Asch), 120-2, 


Kagawa, T, 7, 190, 198. 
Korea, 10-11. 


Latin America— 

Bolivia, 70, 72 ; Brazil, 70, 73 ; Central 
America, 71-2; hile, 70, 71; 
Colombia, 71; Committee on Co- 
operation, 70, 71, 73; evangelical 
youth conference, 70; evangelism, 
70-4 passim ; literature, 73 ; Mexico, 
70, 73-4, 163-71 ; Peru, 70, 71, 72; 
River Plate area, 70, 72; Venezuela, 
70, 71 ; work among Indians, 71, 72, 


453-7- 

book reviews : Brazil, land of the future 
(Zweig), 247-9; Good neighbors 

.. (Herring), 247-9. 

Literacy, 17, 30, 38, 61, 69, 71. 
Literature— 

Burma, 339; Ceylon, 33; China, 18-19; 
Egypt, 46; general, 308-14, 392; 
Germany, 84-5 ; ; Greece, 52; India, 
31-2; Korea, 11; Latin America, 
73; Nyasaland, 62; Pacific area, 80; 
South Africa, 67; Tanganyika, 63; 
West Africa, 54 ; West Indies, 76. 

Livinc RELIGIONS AND A Wor.Lp Faith, 

105-11. 


Madagascar, 69. 

book review : Henry Rusillon : mission- 

naire & Madagascar (Siordet); 224-6. 
Madras meeting— 

follow-up : ce 68, 73, 221, 308-14 
passim, 389, 390-1, 461-4. 

general : 102-3, 288, 289, 388. 

Malaya, 20. 
Medical work— 

Abyssinia, 48, 391 ; Somme America, 
71; China, 19; India, ; Nether- 
lands East Indies, 320 ; jeecia, 56-7; 
Portuguese African territories, 58-9 ; 
Roman Catholic, 97 ; South ” Africa, 
66-7 ; Tibet, 35; West Indies, 75; 
Zanzibar, 63. : 

book reviews : Immunization to t hoid 
fever (ed. Siler et al.), 369~70 ; Stitt’s 
diagnosis, prevention and treatment 
of tropical diseases (ed. Strong), 


369-70. 
MiIssioNaRY EXPANSION OF THE RUuSSIAN 





OrtTHODOX CHURCH, THE, 400~11. 
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Missionary societies— 

Adventist, 59. 

Anglican: AuM, 77, 78; BCMS, 48, 
340; CMJ, 46, 49, 81 ; CMS, 42, 43, 
56, 60, 89, 136, 180, 255, 395, 472, 3 ; 
Jerusalem and the East, 41 ; SAMS, 
72; SPCK, 136, 310, 314; SPG, 10, 
32, {3 79, 87, 136, 340; UMCA, 


63. 

Ber tist ABF,. 58, 250, 339, 340; 
BMS. 16, 86, 180, 185, 348, 394; 
CBM, 72 ; SBC, 72-3, 79. 


Chinese : Church of Christ, 16. 
Congregational : ABCFM, 38, 39, 51, 
75» 360, 395. 


Danish : DMS, 17, 32. 

Dutch : oy 394-5. 

Finnish : 

French : ae ‘57, 62, 69, 77, 89-90, 216, 
224-6 ; Protestant mission in Syria 
and Lebanon, 41. 

—: 7,48. 
German : gal 90; GM, 348; 
HM, 78; JV, 42; KM, 42; ip, 
62-3, 91 ; : MorG, 63; ND, 78: K, 


62; RM, 322, 324-5, 326; iia 
orphanage, 41, 42. 
Inter- and undenominational : AIM, 


60; American Tract Society, 314; 
Bible societies, 11, 18, 21, 31, 70, 72, 
73, 86, 87, 88, 180, 190, 320, 321, 395 ; 
‘AM. 923 CIM, 36; CLS, 310; 
rg Bible School and Missions, 
; EMMS, 86; EUSA, 73; LMS, 
zs, 86, 180, 2, 368: ettes Mission to 
pers, 56-7 » 49, 50; a. 
46; Plymouth Brethren, 59; 
Iboe, 57 ; orn os ae 32; RTS. 
sey BA. y- 5; SUM +t 
5 57> 474, 4 47; 
UC cc, 10, 310; U tei tke 
310, Ut 314 14; WSCF, pa Wasa’ 
733 9; YMCA, 83, 88, 
190, 192 ; YW ‘A, 190, 429. 
Japanese : East Asia Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, 10; United Evangelistic Move- 


ment, 7. 
Lutheran : Augustana, 89, 90; Nor- 
wegian SMNC, 349, 350; 


89 ; 
World Lutheran Council, 90°, 91. 
Mennonite : 
Methodist : ICBEM, 10, 20, 42, 72, 
te? MCWDCS, 59; MMAu, 77, 
AE: _MMS, 30, 330, 331, 340. 
15, 35-0, 63, 89, 


© . NMS, 69. 

Presbyterian : AuP, 10; CSFM, 17, 61, 
81, 82; EPM, 12; IP, 17,27; J.G 
Paton, 793 PCC » 283 N, 10, 20, 


Pia 2 Oa 


395, 
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Missionary societies—continued— 
Reformed : DRCSA, 62 ; RCA, 44, 90 
Swedish : SI, 82. 

Swiss: B, 21, 22, 90; Jewish Mission, 
41; Mission philafricaine, 59; Mis- 
sion suisse, 59. 

United : Copper Belt, 61; 
mission to Indians, 62. 

United Brethren in Christ, 75. 

MIssIONsS AND WARS, 394-9. 

Muslims, missions to, 37-8, 42, 51, 80, 

112-16. 

book reviews : Christian approach to the 
Muslim (Addison), 458-61; Cross 
above the crescent (Zwemer), 458-61 ; 
Woman in Islam (Bevan Jones), 
249-50. 


Kenya 


National and regional Christian organiza- 
tions— 

Australia, 78, 80; Bolivia, 72; Burma, 
34, 35; Cameroon and Equatorial 
Africa, 57 ; Chile, 72 ; China, 14, 19, 
311 ; Congo, 57; Cuba, 75; French 
Oceania, 90; Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 28, 52, 55, 76, 311-12, 472; 
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Obituary— 
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Jones, Bp, 57; Rowell, Hon. N. Ww, 
88 ; Slotemaker de Bruine, Prof., 88 ; 
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acdonald, 88. 
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Pacific area—continued— 
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315-21 passim ; 
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Saye, 65 
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United States, 82, 85-6. 
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International Missionary Council.—A meeting of the American 
‘Counsellors ’ was held in New York on May 18th under the chairmanship 
of Bishop James CHAMBERLAIN BakeER. Discussion of the question of 
‘orphaned missions’ revealed the need to reinforce personnel on the field 
as being even more urgent in some areas than financial support, both in 
view of extended responsibilities and of the effects of furlough being overdue. 
An exchange of views took place on possibilities of immediate united planning 
for post-war adjustments and the need for as much co-operative thinkin 
as possible on the part of missionaries now on the field. Emphasis was lai 
on the value of at once recruiting and training missionaries for the future 
in the language and culture of areas which may be expected to re-open to 
Christian co-operation after the war. 

A similar group of such representatives of the Council as are available in 
Britain is to meet at Jordans, Buckinghamshire, on October 27th—-28th, under 
the chairmanship of the ARcHBISHOP OF YORK. 

In view of the pressure of work in the New York office of the Council, the 
Rev. L. 8. AtBricut, who was for fifteen years in Japan with the United 
Church of Canada mission, has accepted an invitation to become an assistant 
to the secretary and began his duties on August 1st. 

Friends of the International Missionary Council will learn with deep 
regret of the death in the Netherlands on July 2nd of the Baronzss VAN 
BoETZELAER VAN DUBBELDAM. The Baroness had been a Vice-Chairman of 
the Council since 1929, and her active co-operation in international Christian 
work will be keenly missed. 

News has also been received that Dr HENpDRIK Kraemer, of the Nether- 
lands, has been placed in a concentration camp. Profound concern will be 
felt both on his own and his family’s behalf and on that of the Christian forces 
in the Netherlands, in whose leadership Dr Kraemer so actively participates. 

Mr J. Merze Davis concluded a three months’ visit to the Evangelical 
Churches of Brazil in July and subsequently visited Trinidad. 

Miss Marcaret Wronc plans to visit North America from November to 
January next and to attend the World Mission Convocation. 


East and South-East Asia.—Reports suggest an improvement of 
conditions in Hona-kone. An official of the International Red Cross has 


been allowed to inspect internment camps, and his report is said to be satis- 
A Swiss resident has been appointed the Society’s permanent 
1 


factory. 








ll 
representative, and a committee of the internees themselves, with missionaries 
on it, has been able to buy medicines and food supplies locally. 

The International Red Cross has visited three internment camps in JAPAN 
and reports that accommodation and food were adequate. News received 
by the Churgh of Scotland of its missionaries in MaNcuuRIA indicates that 
they are well. Internment conditions in Mataya are also reported to be 
satisfactory. 

Reports still suggest much variation in the degree of freedom allowed in 
different cities. Forty faculty members of Yenching University are now 
interned in the compound, but Dr Leighton Stuart is still interned in the city. 
There has been much looting of the college property, but plans are in hand for 
a ‘restored Yenching’ to open at Chengtu in the autumn. The Japanese 
are understood to have taken over all missionary middle schools in Peiping. 

A considerable number of North American and British missionaries in 
Japan, Korea and occupied China were on board one or another of the repatria- 
tion ships which have reached Lourengo Marques. It is to be hoped that the 
distressing news of ill-treatment of missionaries which they brought and 
which was reported in the daily press pre-dates the improvement of con- 
ditions indicated above. Mission boards have in general advised acceptance 
of repatriation facilities, while at the same time being ready to respect indi- 
vidual decisions to the contrary. In any event, such repatriation seems to 
have some element of compulsion in it and is clearly related to the Japanese 
purpose of eradicating foreign influence from the Church in China. 

he National Christian Council of China celebrated the opening of its 
offices in Chengtu on April 15th. Bishop W. Y. Chen has held a special 
series of meetings in Chengtu on ‘ Religion and the Art of Healing ’, in which 
the two Christian medical colleges and the Central Government Medical 
College took part. The professors of four Christian universities now in Chengtu 
have been in conference with Dr Cressy on the contribution of the Christian 
university at this time. An outcome of this conference is the formation of a 
committee to plan for an Institute of Human Relations, to study the founda- 
tion of a new world order and the place of democracy in the Far East. 

In the PuiipPines, some fifteen hundred Americans and an unspecified 
number of British are understood to be interned in Manila University, and 
conditions are said to be fair. The latest word received by the Philippines 
Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America indicates, 
however, that all missionaries had been released for service. There were no 
known casualties among them at that time. 


India.— Although the threat of critical developments in the war situation, 
involving particularly Assam, Bengal and Madras, has not materialized, 
a number of emergency plans have been worked out co-operatively by missions 
and churches in consultation with the National Christian Council. 

Christian opinion has been clearly voiced in relation to the political crisis, 
notably through the strong appeals for conciliation put forward by the Metro- 
politan of India and by the All-India Conference of Indian Christians. 

A memorandum on theological training in India has been circulated to the 
members of the National Christian Council’s Theological Committee, sum- 
marizing the steps already taken by the regional Christian Councils to imple- 
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ment the recommendations of the Madras meeting, together with a proposed 
questionnaire on future action. 

We record with great regret the deaths of two outstanding leaders in 
Christian co-operation in India: the Right Rev. E. H. M. Waller, for many 
years Bishop of Madras, previously Bishop of Tinnevelly; and Dr 8. K. 
Datta, Principal of the Forman Christian College, Lahore. 


Great Britain.—The annual general meeting of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies was held at Friends House, London, on June 10th and 
llth. An outstanding feature in a very full programme was the opening 
address by Sir Alfred Zimmern on ‘ Church and State in the Colonies and the 
Kast’, tracing the stages in the growth of secular power and the working of the 
Christian dynamic in relation to it,and reviewing the increasing responsibilities 
in particular fields for the Church to combine evangelism with social action. 
Special attention was drawn to the needs of South-East Asia in the light of the 
lack of community spirit which the Japanese invasion has revealed. Discus- 
sion on the question of the Church and State in India and Muslim lands, viewed 
in terms of the New Testament ideal of the extension of the Universal Church 
into local areas, as opposed to a denominational approach, was opened by 
Dy William Paton; and the Rev. Ronald Rees pees post-war relation- 
ships between Church and State in China and the Far East. 

Among special issues presented to the Conference, Mr Kweku Atta 
Gardiner, of West Africa, appealed for a bolder missionary programme in 
education, envisaging education departments at all mission headquarters, 
with an education committee at Edinburgh House. Dr Margaret Read 
spoke on literacy and literature, especially in relation to the general welfare 
of a community and to the present opportunity for Christian groups to take 
the lead in the matter. (The Conference’s decision to form a committee on 
Christian literature, with a membership of thirty, should be mentioned here.) 
Dr Ruth Young surveyed medical co-operation between missions and govern- 
ment and emphasized the need for a more clearly defined medical policy. 
The problem of the colour bar was presented by Canon G. W. Broomfield 
(Secre of the U.M.C.A. and now Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Conference), and both his speech and the subsequent dis- 
cussion brought home how deeply rooted in human nature are the basic 
causes of the colour conflict. Professor D. M. Baillie closed the meeting 
with a fine presentation of the supra-national Christian Society. 

An all-day conference of enlarged Home Base committees was held on 
July 10th for an exchange of views on the presentation of the missionary 
appeal, both as to general principles and as to special methods employed 
among different constituencies; and to discuss various possibilities of 
increased co-operation at home, including the use of ‘ Religion and Life’ 
weeks and united missionary campaigns. 

A feature of the July-September quarter has been the organization of a 
United Aid to China Campaign, which included a service of thanksgiving and 
intercession for China at St Paul’s Cathedral, a meeting at the Mansion House 
under the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor of London, at which the Foreign 
Secretary spoke, and a series of meetings organized throughout the country. 
As these notes go to press the total raised through the campaign is £100,000. 


1V 

North America.—An enlarged meeting of the Committee of Referenc 
and Counsel was held on June 10th for interchange of information on 
many and increasing problems confronting foreign missions boards. 

Although some six thousand delegates had been accepted by the varioug) 
boards and agencies for attendance at the World Mission Convocation to b 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 6th—-10th, 1942, transport difficulties dug 
to war developments have necessitated a drastic reduction in numbers. 

A Church Conference on African Affairs was held June 19th-25th at 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, at which mission board executives, 
missionaries, educators, government and philanthropic representatives and 
others interested in Africa discussed problems vitally affecting that continent. 
and North America’s relationship to and share of responsibility for them. 

Frequent meetings of the East Asia Committee continue to be held. It ig 
assuming responsibility for the budget of the co-operative mission-church 
organization in West China, for the Christian Farmer and the programme for: 
student evangelism. The Committee is also initiating plans for a consideration’ 
of re-allocation of forces and re-organization of work in specific areas which) 
can be approached in a co-operative way. It is also discussing plans for the 
training of a few men and women for possible missionary work in Japan in 
the future. In co-operation with the Christian Medical Council for Overseas: 
Work, plans have been worked out for pooling a medical and nursi 
personnel for West China, and one group has already gone forward under 
this arrangement. 

The work of the Philippine Committee of the Foreign Missions Conference’ 
has suffered heavily from the interruption of communications with that area, 
but plans for making a survey of the island of Mindanao in order to formulate’ 
a policy for Protestant work there, the recruiting of three families to fill 
union positions related to the Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches, 
and the development and financing of a Christian literature programme for the 
entire archipelago will be continued this autumn and winter, so that when 
peace comes these projects may go forward without delay. 

Dr Frank C. Laubach will visit Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Venezuela, Haiti and the Dominican Republic from 
September 1942 to April 1943, in the interests of literacy. 

The first issue of a joint Bulletin, published on behalf of the eight church 
agencies for foreign relief, has appeared. It is entitled For Those Who Suffer. 


South Africa.—The meeting of the executive committee of the Christian’ 
Council of South Africa, held on July 3rd, was entirely concerned with follow- 
ing up the Conference on Christian Reconstruction which had just met. A 
Continuation Committee was formed under the chairmanship of the Rev. A. AJ 
Wellington. Immediate steps taken to implement the conference finding 
included the establishment of ‘a political emergency committee to wa 
legislation and to take such action as may be considered necessary in th 
name of the Christian Council’ ; and plans to bring the European and Bantd 
sections of the Student Christian Association and the South African National 
Sunday School Association into co-operation with developments arising out 


of the conference relating to youth. Further details on the conference and’ 
its follow-up will be given in our next issue. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


THE CHURCH CALLING. (E.H.P.) Price 1/6, by post i/8. 
Wirtram Paton. Ready, Oct. 12. Broadcast talks on the Church 
and World Order. These talks received the approval of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and of the leaders of other 
Churches. They merit the serious attention of all thoughtful 
people. 


FIVE POINTS FOR AFRICA. (E.H.P.) Price 2/6, by post 2/9. 
MARGARET WRONG. The situation in Africa discussed in relation 
to the ‘Five Peace Points,’ showing the need of reform, what 
has been done by Government and Church, and what remains 
to be done. 

ONE CREATIVE PURPOSE. Price 9d., by post 104d. 

The Worcester Study Scheme for Clergy. Six outline lectures. 

THE C.M.S. POCKET BOOK FOR 1943. Price 2/6, by post 2/74d. 
Includes the Old and New Lectionaries, and C.M.S. information. 
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Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, in a foreword, says: ‘It was at the 
request of leaders of the Churches in Great Britain that Dr Paton 
composed these addresses to be broadcast, and it was at the same 
request that the B.B.C. gave facilities for this to be done. The 
six talks are entitled: 1. The Laws of God. 2. International Anarchy 
and War. 3. Britain, America, Russia and China. 4. World Order in 
the Making. 5. Power and Freedom. 6. International Reconciliation.’ 
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